














HAMLIN GARLAND 


luterior of the genuine Indian tepee ot Hamlin Garland, author of “* The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop,” at 
Eagle’s Nest Camp, Oregon, Illinois, It was made for the author by Cheyenne women, and is eighteen feet in 
diameter. The willow couch is of Cheyenne manufacture ; the blankets are Navajo, the basket Apache. 
The bexded buffalo skin dew-cloth at the back of the couch is a rare one, fts dangles being formed 
of antelope toes and of feathers. The shirt worn by Mr. Garland is a Ghost- Dance shirt — 
that is, it contains no metal nor anything belonging to the white man. The 


pipe and pouch are ot Sioux manufacture. 
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President Roosevelt as a News 
Centre 


EN. C. H. TAYLOR, of the Boston 
Globe, has long held high rank as a 
toastmaster, but we doubt it he ever reached 
so high a plane of excellence and accept- 
ance as when acting in that capacity at the 
International Press Banquet in this city 
last week. We have never heard a more 
comprehensive, discriminating and happy 
introductory xddress than that which he 
delivered in presenting President Roose- 
velt. That he is a Democrat, and the editor 
ot a Democratic paper, marks the magna- 
nimity and generous consideration which 
he expressed tor the President. He said, 
witb much teeling: 


‘**In acertain sense the President of the United 
States must be all thipgs to all men. Heis the 
com mander-in-chief alike of the army and of 
the navy. He must know no section, race or 
creed. He is expected to be a business man 
“mong business men, a farmer among the 
farmers, and among the manufacturers he must 
stand as the fond and indulgent father of our 
infant industries. Nature and training have 
united peculiarly to equip for his difficult role 
our illustrious and many-sided guest, President 
Roosevelt. A Northern man in the North, a 
Southern man in the Soutb, a Western man in 
the West, and an Eastern man in the East, the 
blood of every great race in American citizen- 
ship mingled in his veins, he is by birth and 
experience the complete embodiment of our 
nationality. 

“Il cannot,in a single phrase, give his exact 
political status among the different elements of 
his p rty, because it bas varied occasionally 
during the past dozen years. It is certain that 
no member of his party who has differed with 
him on any issue and bas sougpt bis office, 
spoiling for a fight, has ever gone away disap- 
pointed. Aside from his sturdy and vigorous 
principles, bis many-sidedness is shown by the 
fact that he is esteemed among bistoriaus for 
the variety and quality of bis historical works; 
among soldiers for his gallantry in war; among 
huntsmen for his skill with the rifle; and 
among plainsmen for his daring as a borseman. 

“Tonight he is among newspaper men, and 
he must permit usiosalute bim as the most 
protific source of news in the country. Wher- 
ever he has been situated through his political 
career Mr. Roosevelt has made what Horace 
Greeley called ‘ mighty interesting readiaog.’ In 
the assemtly at Albany he lifted even the legis- 
lative debates to a newspaper value. As civil 
service commissioner, he had the genius to 
make even Civil Service Reform an attractive 
“nd popular subject of discussion. The minute 
he took | is seat on the New York police board 
Mulberry St. became a news centre. He was 
appointed assistant secretary of the navy, and 
even there his enemies could not lose him. 
When the Spanish war came, by his own orig- 
inality he created a place for bimseif which, 
measured in head-lines, eclipsed the glory of all 
the major-generals. As governor of New York 
he created more news of general interest than 
the governors of all the other forty-four States 
put together. When, as Vice-President, he took 
his seat as presiding officer of the Senate, the 
best news story of the inauguration was born. 
We have bad Presidents with so Little personal- 
ity and force that they have hardly made a first- 
page feature during their entire service. In the 
present instance we have a chief magistrate 
who cannot ask a man to dine with him with- 
out causing an international sensation that 
nearly exhausts our supply of display type. 

‘What a source of joy and pleasure he is to 
the inen who have to build the bright and 
breezy head-lines for the newspapers! You and 
I know that there is no juster contemporary 
verdict on the work of a public man than that 
which is rendered by the head-line builder. He 
is a trained and dispassionate expert in popular 
tastes, and is the accurate barometer of public 
interest. 

‘For this reason is there a man in the world 
who is more richly entitled to receive a hearty 
welcome from tbis audience than President 
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Roosevelt? Like successful journalists every- 
where, he is himself a workingman and be- 
lieves in the dignity of labor. He bellteves that 
@ man should work for the honors and prizes of 
this life. He has told his sons that when their 
educations are finisbed they must goto work 
and make names for themselves, thus setting an 
example to the fathers of his day and genera- 
tion. 

“We welcome him, not only as the President 
of the United States, but because of his record 
aS a man and asa friend, and above all because 
he represents the best type of citizenship in the 
greatest nation in the world.” 





Bishop Taylor's Memorial 
BISHOP THOBURN. 


T is worthy of mention that Bishop Tay- 
lor, whose praise just at present is in 
all the earth, never lifted a hand or dropped 
a word which would indicate either a desire 
or theught of a material meimorial to him- 
self in any part ot the world. So farasI 
am aware, few if any churehes have been 
built in his memory, and only one educa- 
tional institution in all the United States 
has been associated with his name. In 
India, however, which was one ot his great 
fields, and where he did a really great work 
for God, the Taylor High « chool, an institu- 
tion founded in thecity of Poona in western 
India some years ago, has for some years 
past been bearing its testimony to the great 
work done tor the people ot India by the 
great evangelist. Bishop Taylor’s chief 
work in India was among the English- 
speaking people, although he by no means 
was forgettul of his obligations to the mil- 
lions of natives. In the providence ot God 
he was led, however, to begin his first suc- 
cessiul work among those already beuring 
the Christian name and belonging to the 
European community. Among these peo- 
ple he tounded several schools, but it was 
alter he had left the country that the Meth- 
odists of western India decided to attach 
his name to the High School at Poona. 
This institution, after various vicissitudes, 
was divided into two schools — one for the 
boys, and the other for the girls. Both, at 
present, bear the name of the great evan- 
gelist; but it is possible that in time it will 
be applied more especially, it not exclu- 
sively, to the institution for boys and young 
men. The time tor co-education in India is 
not yet. 

A splendid site has been purchased for 
the Taylor High School in the city ot Poona, 
containing five acres and surrounded on 
tour sides by well-traversed streets. Build- 
ings sufficient tor present need were in 
existence before the land was bought. In 
this case, as in nearly every similar case in 
India, the missiondries were obliged to 
purchase when the opportunity offered and 
betore they had the money in hand with 
which to pay. A payment has been made 
on this splendid city property, but the sum 
ot 315,000 is still due, while $5,000 more is 
needed for improvements of various kinds. 
The sum of money thus asked for is not 
large, and if the tens of thousands ot friends 
and admirers of the great evangelist were 
to rally and send in contributions to aid 
this laudable object, the whole sum might 
be realized in a very short time. Contribu- 
tions may be forwarded to Dr. A. B. Leon- 
ard, at the Mission Rooms, or to the writer. 
Rev. H. A. Crane, of Lima, N. Y., is also aid- 
ing in the good work otf collecting this sum. 
It is sincerely hoped that those who knew 
Bishop Taylor to admire and love him, 
and who appreciate the great work which 
he did during his eventtul lifetime, will not 


only send in their offerings, but put torth a | 


little effort in inducing others to do the 
same. In these days when thank-ofterings 
of so many kinds are asked for trom 
East, West, North and South, it will be the 


other special rooms connected with e tablishment. 
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more necessary to give special attention to 
this cause. 
Kingston, O. 





Wesleyan’s Class of °57 


OMMENCEMENT at Wesleyan this 
year passed off most delightiully. A 
large class of sixty-nine, I think, graduat- 
ed. Perfect Courmencement weather and a 
like audience in the church greeted the 
speakers. The Commencement prize was 
divided between Philip Presco t Frost, of 
Newark, N. J., and James Wiswell Mudge, 
of Webster, Mass., sou of Rev. Dr. James 
Mudge, of the New England Conterence. 
The D. D. given to Rev. Joel M. Leonard, 
pastor of Baker Memorial Church, Dorches- 
ter, will be a good fit and suit all round. 
Some others will willingly wait. 

Prot. W. N. Rice made a very felicitous 
alter-dinner speech at Commencement 
luncheon, ovtlining program ot the bi-cen- 
tennial of John Wesley’s birth, at Wesleyan 
next year, when a great celebration is ex- 
pected, new buildings dedicated, and every 
alumnus invited back to Alma Mater or 
risk the penalty of being crossed off the 
books. 

Middletown campus and streets never 
looked finer. The open-house spreads of 
the secret societies were tully attended by 
the friends of the boys. Bevies of beautitul 
young ladies, fine of face and fixtures, 
crowded the several places. The Eclectics 
are reported to have made a great purchase 
of land tor a new home on High Street. 

The forty-fitth anniversary of the gradua- 
tion of the class of 57 was held at the house 
ot Prof. John M. Van Vieck, who entered 
on his duties at the University with this 
class in their freshman year. In memory 
ot the interest and proficiency of the «lass, 
at his bands, in S.nith’s Mechanics, he in- 
vited the class to luncheon and gave them 
tree range of his pleasant home. There 
were present of the class: Bishop W. F. 
Mallalieu, otf Auburndale; Rev. Dr. David 
H. Ela, ot Hudson; Hoa. Wm, H. Sutton, of 
Philadelphia; Rev. A. S. Rose, of Central 
New York Coniterence; A. K. Johnston, ot 
New York; Henry Buddington, ot Spring- 
field; Dr. A. Wincheil, of New Haven, 
Conn.; Rev. E. W. Virgin, of Dedham. 
Letters were read trom Judge Wm. T. 
Elmer, of Middletuwn, Conn.; L. D. 
Bianchard, Esq., of Brooklyn; H. J. Fuller, 
Esq., ot Taunton; and a poem, “ At Sev- 
enty,”’ was read, written by Dr. D. H. Ela, 
the opening lines of which were as tollows: 


“ Still grain by grain drop sands of gold, 
Still seasons day by day are told, 
Still flows the limpid stream of life along, 
Still wake the morn and evening song.”’ 


The fine row ot shade-trees in the rear of 
the seats ot the baseball ground were put 
out by the class of ’57, and it was agreed to 
so designate them by a bronze tablet. The 
class expressed interest in the effort to in- 
crease the fivancial endowment of the col- 
lege, and voted to arrange for the 50th anni- 
versary. 

The wives of D. H. Ela and W. H. Sutton, 
Miss Van Vieck, the hostess of the class, 
and Miss Carrie Burt, daughter of our mis- 
sionary, Dr. Burt, ot Rome, Italy, graced 
the tabie at dinner, and aitogether it was a 
time long to be remembered. 


E. W. VIRGIN, Sec. 
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Newspapers in China 


NE of the most convincing evidences 
of the great awakening that is slow- 
ly taking place in China is the develop- 
ment of the newspaper business. Rev. 
A. P. Parker, of the Southern Methodist 
Mission, writing in the Chinese Recorder, 
says there are five daily papers published 
in Shanghai bearing Chinese names. Three 
of them have a daily circulation of 10,000 
copies each, and the remaining two from 
4,000 to5,000. They are filled every morn- 
ing with matter very similar to that which 
appears in the metropolitan dailies of the 
United States, including foreign tele- 
graphic news. There are also a number of 
journals styled “ ten-day papers ’’ — is- 
sued every ten days — which have quite 
an extensive circulation. They are de- 
voted to agriculture, literature and sci- 
ence. The Christian community is repre- 
sented by four missionary montblies. 
Among the publications devoted to sports 
and similar subjects are : The Amusement 
Gazette, Forest of Smiles, Record of 
Wonderful Things, Glories of Shanghai, 
etc. The Chinese method of spelling, or 
rather of ‘‘ making signs,’’ is a hindrance 
to the multiplication of papers, but in 
time this difficulty will be overcome. I[n 
the United States there are about 20,000 
publications published cegularly, and the 
daily press, through its power to influence 
public sentiment and convey information, 
is a strong factor in our civilization. 





Amnesty to Filipinos 


F plans formed by the Cabinet last 
week are carried out, a general am- 
nesty to all Filipinos in rebellion against 
the sovereignty of the United States will 
be proclaimed throughout the islands on 
the Fourth of July, It will include all 
natives under arms and prisoners of war 
not charged with criminal offences. 
Aguinaldo will, therefore, be a beneficiary 
of the general act of pardon. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Root have 
had this matter under cousideration for 
some time. They have talked it over 
with Governor Taft and officers who have 
served in the islands, and are now in com- 
munication with Acting Governor Wrigit. 
It is expected that a large number of Fili- 
pinas will take advantage of the oppor- 


tunity afforded by this proclamation to re- 
turn to the pursuits of civil life. Many of 
them have learned enough of the history 
and customs of the United States to know 
that the Fourth of July is the day held 
sacred to deeds of patriotism, and the 
moral effect of the granting of amnesty 
to all offenders against our Government 
on that date will be very great. 





London Suffers Heavy Losses 


T is estimated that the postponement 
of the coronation has caused a loss 
of $5,000,000 to tradesmen, street specula- 
tors and others who had gone to great 
expense to prepare for the occasion. The 
total given does not include what was 
spent for robes, jewels, coaches and 
horses, and for decorating and renovating 
houses by the nobility. About $1,000,000 
are lost by Lloyds, underwrifers who had 
issued policies to that amount covering 
the risk that the festivities would not take 
place on Thursday and Friday, June 26 
and 27. There is no way of saving much 
out of the general financial wreck, be- 
cause the King may not fully recover for 
mouths, and in case he does there may be 
no coronation. 





Democrats Getting Together 


ROVER CLEV ELAN D'Sspeech has 
awakened and encouraged the old- 

line Democrats everywhere, and there are 
indications that there will soon be a gen- 
eral ‘‘getting together'’ in all parts of 
the country. The Democrats in Congress 
who have been rather supine are begin- 
ning to manifest an aggressive spirit. A 
caucus of the House members of this party 
was held on Friday night of last week, 
and resolutions were adopted devlaring 
that the Republican majority in Congress 
is dominated and controlled by the trusts 
and monopolies which have the great in- 
dustries of our country In their grasp ; 
favoring the immediate passage of a meas- 
ure to amend the present anti-trust law so 
as more fully to protect trade and com- 
merce agaiust unlawful restraints ; and 
also a measure to reduce the duties on all 
articles and commodities manufactured 
and controlled or produced in the United 
States by a trust or trusts, so as to destroy 
such illegal combinations, and to reduce 
the rate of duty on any article or com- 
modity manufactured in the United States 
and sold in a _ foreign country more 
cheaply than in the United States. They 
oppose the adjournment of Congress until 
the measures mentioned have been enacted 
into laws. The resolutions were drawn 
by Representative Jackson of Kansas and 
presented by Representative Griggs of 
Georgia, chairman of the Democratic con- 
gressional committee. It is being quietly 
given out that the Democrats will! ignore 





auti-imperialism and related issues and 
concentrate upon a revision of the tariff. 





More Money for Steel Workers 


ITHOUT making any preliminary 
announcement the United States 
Steel Company made an advance of tea 
per cent. in the wages of 15,000 men em- 
ployed in the mills at Braddock, Rankin, 
Duquesne, Carnegie and Pittsburg, on 
June 26. The increase is given to all 
grades of workmen, from the unskilled 
laborers about the furnaces to the en- 
gineers, steam-fitters and other specialists. 
When the men found the additional 
amounts in their envelopes, they thought 
an error had been made, and some actu- 
ally insisted upon it being taken back. 
The company refuses to give any informa- 
tion, saying that the increase speaks for 
itself. 





Jane Toppan’s Confession 


EVERAL months ago Jane Toppan, 

a professional nurse of Cambridge, 

was arrested on the charge of poisoning 
three of her patients. Her friends at once 
vehemently protested, declaring that a 
woman of her exemplary character could 
not possibly be guilty of such crimes. At 
the conclusion of her trial at Barnstable, 
last week, she astounded the nation by 
confessing that in ten years of her profes- 
sional life she had killed thirty-one per- 
sons by using poisons, principally mor- 
phine and atropine tablets in mineral 
water and sometimes in a dilution of 
whiskey. The confession was made to 
the jailer’s family and to Judge Bixby, 
her senior counsel. She admitted that 
she had killed the three persons named in 
the indictment, and then gave the names 
of all that she had poisoned, counting on 
her fingers so as to be sure none were 
omitted. Among them were men and 
women who were attended by leading 
physicians of Cambridge, Somerville and 
Lowell. Her own explanation is that 
she is subject to a passion for taking life 
by this process which came upou her by 
spells and caused her to kill her patients 
in spite of the knowledge that it was 
wrong to do so, and regardless of their 
helpless dependence upon her care and 
attention. She seemed to exult over the 
fact that she had so cleverly deceived the 
physicians, none of whom had suspected 
her. When charged with being insane, 
she replied : ‘‘ How can a person be insane 
who realizes what she is doing and who 
is conscious of the fact that she is not do- 
ing right? Insanity is complete lack of 
any feeling of responsibility, isn’t it?’ 
“ Yes,” said the lawyer, “‘ that isso. But 
you bave no remorse, have you?” “ No,”’ 
declared the nurse, “‘ I have absolutely no 
remorse. I have never felt sorry for what 
I have done. Even when I poisoned 
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dearest friends, as the Davises were, I did 
not feel any regret afterward. I do not 
feel any remorse now. I have thought it 
all over, and I] cannot detect the slightest 
bit of sorrow over what I have done,’ 
Last summer at Cataumet there was a 
succession of mysterious fires in several 
cottages. Miss Toppan says she set them 
all, but cannot explain why she did it. 
She has been sentenced to the insane 
asylum for life, but seems to be elated 
rather than downcast over that fact. She 
says that she realizes that she is a dan- 
gerous woman to be at liberty, and is glad 
that the authorities have placed her where 
she cannot gratify her desire for killing 
and burning. 


Defective Laws in Ohio 


ECISIONS handed down by the 
Ohio Supreme Court last week hold 
a number of important laws to be invalid, 
and it will probably be necessary to call a 
specia! session of the legislature before 
October 2 to prevent serious results. The 
court rules that the city government of 
Cleveland is unconstitutional, and alsoa 
special law enacted for the city of Toledo, 
taking the control of the police out of 
Mayor Jones’ hands. Governor Nash is 
directed to appoint a lieutenant governor. 
There was a contention that the president 
pro tem of the State senate succeeded the 
lieutenant governor in case of a vacancy 
in that office, but the court holds other- 
wise. The act which limits the jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme court to a certain class 
of cases, and takes away 95 per cent. of its 
jurisdiction in appeal cases, is declared 
valid. Special salary laws affecting 
county officers are declared unconstitu- 
tional. These decisions throw the aftairs 
of Cleveland and Toledo and forty-two of 
the eighty-eight counties into a state of 
chaos which can be remedied only by the 
legislature. In case the special session 
should not be held before October 2, on 
which date the decisions become opera- 
tive, there would be # general upheaval in 
the government of Cleveland. The direct- 
ors of law, public works, fire, police and 
charities would be removed from office, 
and possibly the numerous clerks in their 
respective departments. 


Isthmian Canal Bill Passed 


HE Istbmian Canal] bill, which 
passed the House last week exactly 

as it came from the Senate, and was 
signed by the President on Saturday 
night, opens the way for the con- 
struction of this important canal. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is now charged with 
the responsibility of obtaining a good 
title from the French company and 
of making a satisfactory treaty with 
the government of Colombia. Oppo- 
nents of the Panama route are confident 
that he will not be able to do either, and 
that in the end he will be forced to build 
the canal by way of Nicaragua. How- 
ever this may be, it is settled that the 
United States has decided to have an 
Isthmian Canal, which of itself is a very 
progressive step. Two per cent. gold 
bonds to the amount of $130,000,000 will 
be issued for the purpose of obtaining 
money for the construction of the water- 
way. The work will be done under the 
direction of a commission to be appointed 
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by the President, of which Rear Admiral 
Walker will probably be the president. 
Admiral Walker was chairman of the two 
commissions that made the recent ex- 
aminations of canal routes for the Gov- 
ernment, and is fully qualified for the 
position. He is favored by all parties in- 
terested in the undertaking. 


Comparison of Canal Routes 


COMPARISON of the two Isth- 

mian Canal routes at once reveals 
their respective merits. Both traverse a 
region more or less subject to volcanic 
action, earthquakes, and heavy rains, but 
the Panama is thought to be the safer 
route. 














NICARAGUA — Length, 188 miles, 59 of whicb 
are in open water across Lake Nicaragua ; esti- 
mated cost, $180,000,000 ; time required for a ves- 
sel to pass tnrougb, three days. 


PANAMA — Length, 47 miles, 1244 miles of 
which are completed on the Atlanticend, and 
btg on the Pacific end; cost to finish, as esti- 
mated by the international com nission in 1898, 
$125,000,000, which with the $40,000,000 for the 
work already done, would make a total cost of 
$165,000,000. Time required for passing through, 
one day. 

[The estimates of total cost as made by the 
Walker Commission are: Nicaragua, $222,364,- 
062; Panama, $174,233,334, giving a difference of 
$38,180,704 in favor of Panama. |] 


Owing to its greater length, the nature 
of the channel, and the cost of maintain- 
ing locks, the annual expense of the 
Nicaragua route is estimated at from 
$1,350,000 to $2,000,000 a year greater than 
that of the Panama Company. The 
Nicaragua route is 500 miles shorter for 
vessels sailing from Atlantic to North 
American Pacific ports. From the Pacific 
ports of South America tothe Atlantic 
ports thereof, the Panama route is about 
400 miles the shorter. ‘There are fair har- 
bors at both ends of the Panama route. 
Construction of Nicaragua harbors would 
be necessary, but that is already included 
in the estimate of the cost. Several sharp 
curves on the Nicaragua Canal will im- 
pede travel, and thus give considerable ad- 
vantage to Panama. 


Secretary Hay on Diplomacy 


N company with President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Hay was one of the chief 
speakers at the Harvard Commencement 
last week. He took advantage of the oc- 
casion to say some things about interna- 
tional diplomacy in which he has exhib- 
ited unusual proficiency during his term 


of office. His success and his insistence 
upon common honesty in the transac- 
tions between nations have marked him 
as a rare exception among the world’s 
great diplomats. Among other things he 
said: ‘‘ There is little of the occult or the 
esoteric about the conduct of our diplo- 
macy in modern times. The principles 
which have governed us are of limpid 
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simplicity. I have been criticised for say- 
ing we considered the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Golden Rule a sufficient basis of 
action. But why should we not, when 
the one had its origin in heaven and the 
other in the brain of a Harvard man? 
.... We must confess our heroism has 
expanded. We are now too big to shirk 
our fair share of responsibility; let us 
hope we may never be big enough to have 
outgrown our conscience. We owe it to 
our past to be true to our history ; we owe 
it to our future not to be false to our 
ideals.’’ 


Remains of Ancient Italy 


LD buildings, monuments, crum- 
bling walls, and other relics of by- 
gone centuries can be found iu all the 
large cities of Italy. In some instances 
these antiquated structures stand on the 
sites of the buried remaius of a still 
older and more interesting period. For 
many years there has been a ruthless dis- 
regard for the old landmarks, and in some 
places they have been torn down or cov- 
ered up by modern buildings. During 
the visit of the King of Italy to the Roman 
Foruia recently, Signor Boni, director of 
the excavations, poinied out to his maj- 
esty the incongruity of leaving the site of 
the Roman senate concealed by a com- 
paratively modern Spanish convent. The 
view of Signor Boni has commended it- 
selftoa number of Italian public men, 
who have drawn up a petition calling on 
the minister of public instruction to pro- 
vide means for the demolition of the con- 
vent and the excavation of the site. The 
petition has been signed by at least one 
hundred influential persons, aud it is 
practically certain that it will be granted. 
This action indicates the development of 
a disposition to preserve rather than de- 
stroy the monuments of the past. A simi- 
lar change of feeling is exhibited in other 
cities, notably in Bologna, where the de- 
struction of the old city walls was stopped, 
and in Genoa, where the mivistry of pub- 
lic instruction has averted the danger 
that threatened the beautiful cloister of 
Sant’ Andrea, the area of which was 
wanted by private speculators. 


Van Horne’s Railroad in Cuba 


HEN a slip of a boy working ou a 

farm near Chicago, William Van 

Horne took up the study of telegraphy, 
and a little later he was the youngest 
operator in the service of the Illinois 
Central. He steadily advanced until at 
the age of thirty-six he was made general 
superintendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad. From this position 
he stepped to the direction of the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railroad —the 
most stupendous feat of railroad building 
in the history of the world — and ulti- 
mately he was placed in supreme control 
of the system. I[n carrying the Canadian 
line through the wilderness north of Lake 
Superior and in piercing the Rocky Moun- 
tains Superintendent Van Horne encoun- 
tered and overcame every conceivable 
engineering problem. For this achieve- 
ment he was knighted by Queen Victoria. 
Some years ago he resigued from the man- 
agement of the Canadian road, and now 
he is coming into protaineuce agaiu as the 
projector aud constructor of a railroad 
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system in Cuba which will unite all parts 
of the island. Including the main line 
and the numerous branches there will be 
about one thousand miles of track. At 
the outset it was impossible to negotiate 
for the usual right of way because of the 
military government, but Sir William dis- 
posed of this obstacle by buying large tracts 
of land throughout Cuba, forming a broud 
strip of territory traversing the districts 
which it was designed to penetrate with 
the railway. ‘‘ Revocable licenses ’’ for 
crossing the public highways were procured 
from the military governor, and then the 
enterprising railroad builder was ready to 
go ahead with his ambitious undertaking. 
He has had from 3,000 to 6,000 men at 
work, and they will be able to complete 
the entire system by the end of this year. 





Colonization in Cuba 


omni with the construction of his 
ya road in Cuba, Sir William Van 
Horne is working out a comprehensive 
scheme of colonization. Immigration is 
being encouraged from Spain, (alicia, 
the Canary Islands, Central and South 
America, the natives of which are adapt- 
ed to life in the Cuban climate. Should 
Americans demonstrate an ability to be- 
come acclimated, they will be welcome as 
colonists. It is expected that the immi- 
grants will regeuerate vast areas of Cuban 
territory where there have not heretofore 
been even wagon roads. The Van Horne 
syndicate has purchased immense forests, 
pastures and high-class agricultural land, 
and the latter is being cut up into small 
farms and the people assisted in making 
homes. Special attention is being given 
to the raising of high-bred cattle. Expe- 
tienced cattle men who have recently 
traversed the eastern and central districts 
of Cuba say that the western part of the 
United States never afforded better cattle- 
ranges than these portions of the island. 
Besides agriculture and cattle-raising the 
lumber industry promises to be a great 
source of wealth. It is asserted that there 
is a sufficient quantity of the finest cabi- 
net woods in Cuba to last for centuries, 





Senator Beveridge Assaulted 


HE nation is again disgraced by the 
d pugilistic conduct of a Southern 
senator. Senator Bailey of Texas took of- 
fence at something Senator Beveridge of 
Indiana said on the floor of the Senate on 
Monday, and after adjournment Bailey 
retaliated by choking Beveridge, while 
the latter was seated quietly chatting 
with a number of other senators. The 
gentleman from Texas was very angry, 
but was caught and dragged away before 
he did any real harm. Beveridge took 
another seat and composedly lighted a 
cigar. The relations of the two senators 
have not been very cordial for some time. 
Bailey is the third senator from the South 
who has disgraced himself by personal 
encounters during the present session. 
The others were Tilman of South Caro- 
lina and Money of Mississippi. 





Child Labor in New Jersey 


REPARATIONS are being made 

by the Glass Blowers’ Association 

to compel the enforcement of the child 
labor and cash payment laws of New 
Jersey. Direct charges are made by rep- 
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resentatives of the association § that 
the chief factory inspector is aware of 
flagrant violations of these statutes, but 
has done nothing to prevent the continua- 
tion of the alleged abuses. The claim is 
made that children ten and eleven years 
of age are forced to work in the factories. 
Another grievance is that the men are 
allowed to make just enough to live on, 
and must trade it all out at the com- 
pany store. Appeals have been made to 
the governor, and he has promised to see 
that the laws are enforced, but he is said 
to have done nothing. The Glass Blow- 
ers are planning to call a meeting of all 
the prominent labor men and those active 
in social and reform organizations to ar- 
range for holding mass meetings in all 
the manufacturing towns throughout 
New Jersey. It is hoped that this cam- 
paign will so arouse the people that the 
officials will be forced to perform their 
duties. 





Closing Days of Congress 


A 5 we go to press Congress is prepar- 
ing to adjourn. All the more im- 
portant measures that have been agreed 
upon have become laws with the excep- 
tion of the Philippine bill, which will un- 
doubtedly be passed. This bill extends to 
the islands a system of internal civil gov- 
ernment, together with coinage, currency, 
banking, corporation, timber and home- 
stead laws. Among the general laws 
enacted are those providing for the Isth- 
mian Canal ; improvement of rivers and 
harbors ; repeal of the war revenue taxes ; 
extending and making more effective the 
Chinese exclusion laws; establishing a 
tariff for goods to and from the Philip- 
pines ; extending the charter of national 
banks for twenty years; establishing a 
permanent census office ; restricting the 
sale of oleomargarine by placing a high 
tax on imitation butter ; providing a con- 
sular and diplomatic service for Cuba ; 
establishing an extensivesystem by which 
the Government will aid in the irrigation 
of the arid sections of the West. The 
total of appropriations for all purposes is 
nearly $1,000,000,000, quite an item of 
which is for the Isthmian Canal. 





Education in England 


HERE is much feeling among the 
various Nonconformist bodies in 
England against the new education bill 
which was introduced early in the pres- 
ent session of Parliament. The bill over- 
turns the existing system of unsectarian 
public primary education, and permits 
the schools maintained at public cost to 
be controlled by the church wherever the 
church desires to do so, and to be used for 
religious as well ‘as for secular instruction, 
Even under the existing law the schools 
are not entirely free from sectarian influ- 
ences. One-half of the teachers in the 
English system are appointed on condi- 
tion that they belong to the Church of 
England, and quite’ two-thirds, it 
seems, are required to submit to sectarian 
tests. Furthermore, the schools are un- 
graded except in a few strong centres, and 
there are thousands of schools in which 
the higher subjects are not taught for the 
lack of qualified teachers. Colleges for 
the training of teachers are still in the 
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hands of the dominant clergy, though in 
the main supported by the state. It 
seems to be impossible to establish such 
institutions without the interference of 
the clergy. In eight thousand parishes 
Nonconformist ehildren are compelled to 
attend Chureh of England or Roman 
Catholic schools supported by money ap- 
propriated from public funds toward which 
Nonconformists contribute along with 
other tax-payers. The uew bill proposes 
to obtain money for the support of the so- 
called public schools and sectarian schools 
by levying a special tax instead of draw- 
ingon the general fund. The Nouncon- 
formists plead for wunsectarian public 
schools, open to all,as in the United 
States, not disputing the right and privi- 
lege of any who are dissatisfied with such 
asystem to maintain others at their own 
cost. 


King Edward’s Condition 


VER since the surgical operation 
noted last week, King Edward has 
been steadily improving. His general 
condition is satisfactory. The wound, 
however, will need constant attention, 
and under the most favorable circum- 
stances his recovery must be protracted. 
In performing the operation the surgeon 
skillfully reached the abscess which had 
formed and removed twenty-two ounces 
of pus without making a free opening of 
the abdominal vavity. The wound was 
thoroughly deluged with antiseptic solu- 
tions and a drainage tube inserted. A 
trapeze was hung over the bed within easy 
reach of the royal sufferer by which he 
could pull himself up and rest his back. 
At this writing he is able to lie in a re- 
clining position, -He is now dieted on 
soups. In spite of his pain the King con- 
tinues to be cheerful and reads a good 
deal, mostly newspapers. There is some 
talk that the coronation may occur in 
September. 


EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


JuRY BrRIBERS. —Seven men charged 
with jury-bribing were tound guiltyin a 
Chicago court last week ; one was sent to 
the penitentiary tor an indefinite time, and 
the others were fined sums ranging from 
$200 to $1,000. 


TRIPLE ALLIANCE. — The triple alliance 
tormed by Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy in 1883,in the interest of European 
peace, and renewed in 1897 for five years, 
was renewed again on June 28 tor a term 
not yet announced. 


MACHINISTS’ STRIKE. — Five hundred 
Union Pacific machinists and heipers, at 
Omaha, tbe tull torce of the entire system, 
are on a strike. They demand a 10 per cent. 
raise in pay ; no piece work ; employment 
of union men only, and the reinstatement 
ot machinists lately discharged. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY EXAMINED.— Admiral 
Dewey was examined by the Senate com- 


mittee on the Philippines last week. 
Among his most interesting assertions 
were: “I think you are making too much 


ot Aguinaldo. H+ was a mere figurehead 
and was surrounded by stronger men than 
himself.”” The Admiral also expressed the 
opinion that the Filipino ‘‘ Washington ” 
was more interested in “ loot and pillage” 
than he was in the independenve ot his peo- 
ple, and denies that there was an “‘alli- 
ance”? between him and Aguinaldo, 
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TOMORROW -- THE EVERGREEN 
TREE 


6¢¢rTVOMORROW — the evergreen tree 

in the garden of life!’’ This is 
one of those golden suggestions whose 
author is among the inspired company 
classed as ‘‘Anon.’’ A conception of 
what beautiful significance! Tomorrow 
—the tree of life that never fades, that 
never drops its green garmenture of op- 
portunity ; tomorrow, the immortal pos- 
sibility of every human soul, the } erpetual 
dawn after darkness to which every baf- 
fled spirit may look forward. How this 
heart-cheering conception has pervaded 
human thought and conviction for ages, 
bursting into flower again and again in 
poetry and eloquence! ‘‘ That old Eastern 
monarch,’’ says a writer, ‘‘who used to 
comfort himself for every defeat and dis- 
appointment by repeating a phrase which 
all his courtiers knew by heart, ‘ Tomor- 
row will be another day,’ unconsciously 
laid hold of one of the great and sustain- 
ing facts of life.’’ Yes, to hope that here 
there is going to be another opportunity 
for the soul that sincerely prays for it — 
another chance to retrieve past failure, 
another starting-point for running the 
race, another beginning for everything 
that has gone wrong — that is the source 
of how much mortal courage and endur- 
ance! God be thanked that He has given 
us such an intimation, such a proof by 
analogy, of this sustaining truth, in the 
alternation of night and day, darkness 
and sunshine, weariness and refreshment, 
depression and hope. ‘ Every day is a 
new beginning.’’ Be assured of that, 
troubled heart! Take hold, and try again ! 
This time you may succeed. God never 
intended any soul should fail. 





OUR DAY OF REJOICING 


’O every loyal heart, to every man and 
woman in whom the love of coun- 
try is a God-given instinct, there comes on 
the approach of the Fourth of July a tide 
of feeling akin to that which filled the 
heart of Phillipe Brooks when he said in 
one of his inspired addresses : “‘ On my 
country’s birthday I may ask you for 
your prayers in her behalf: That on the 
manifold and wondrous chance which 
God is giving her — on her freedom (for 
she is free since the old stain of slavery 
was washed out in blood) ; on her passion 
for education, and her eager search for 
truth ; on her jealous care of the poor 
man’s rights and opportunities ; on her 
countless quiet homes where the future 
generations of her men are growing ; on 
her manufactures and her commerce ; on 
her wide gates open to the East and to 
the West ; on her strange meetings of the 
races out of which a new race is slowly 
being born ; on her vast enterprise and 
her illimitable hopefulness — on all these 
maierials and machineries of manhood, 
on all that the life of my country must 
mean for humanity, 1 may ask you to 
pray that the blessing of God the Father 
of Man, and Christ the Son of Man, may 
rest forever !’” 

If such a spirit of loyalty, of patriotism, 
and of genuine piety filled every Amer- 
ican heart, the Fourth of July would have 
a meaning it does not have to many Amer- 
ican citizens, The real significance of the 


day, the glorious principles of the Decla- 
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ration of Independence, the true meaning 
of the freedom and liberty that are ours, 
are often lost sight of in the frivolity of the 
day. The American love of a ‘ good 
time ’’ causes many of our countrymen to 
regard the Fourth of July as an opportu- 
nity for boisterous hilarity and unlimited 
feasting. The hilarity and the feast- 
ing are all well enough, for one can- 
not have too much good cheer to break 
the work-a-day monotony of life; but 
there should be some time given to serious 
reflection on the day’s true significance, 
and the children should be taught to 
understand its real meaning. It is no 
doubt true that many boys “ celebrate ’’ 
with ear-splitting noise from morning 
until night with no definite idea of the 
teal oceasion of their ‘ celebrating.’’ 
No one can live all the time on the height 
of such a great event as the proclamation 
of the Declaration of Independence, but 
we should rise to that height on Independ- 
ence Day for at least a little while, even if 
we do soon descend to the trivialities of life. 
There should be earnest response to the 
appeal of Phillips Brooks when he asks 
that the prayers of the people may ascend 
in behalf of our country on that country’s 
natal day. We should pray for its pros- 
perity, aud that it may ever be true to the 
high ideals cherisbed for it by the brave 
and true men who fought for its liberty 
and independence more than ove hundred 
and twenty-five years ago. 





THE AGONY AND JOY OF GIVING 


EOPLE get out of Christian giving 

all that there is in it forthem. And 

what each gets out of it depends utterly 

upon his idea of what giviug is — the 
view-point from which he sees it. 

If his heart is not truly enlisted in the 
work of the kingdom, he loves the things 
that he possesses, and giviug is simply an 
onerous and burdensome tax, grievous to 
be borne. He gives only when he cannot 
help it — when the pressure is unusually 
heavy, and the eyes of others are upon 
him, and competition is close, and exam- 
ple is stimulative. At such times it is 
well-nigh impossible to get out of giving ; 
he feels that he is bound to do it, and is 
nettled by the criticism that may come if 
he fails to manifest a certain mild degree 
of generosity. Even at such times he 
gives as meagrely as is possible under the 
circumstances, and he suffers keen pain 
of purse as he sees that he must part with 
a slender portion of that which he so 
dearly loves. On _ ordinary occasions, 
when generous men are gladly contribut- 
ing freely, this giver in bonds grasps 
firmly the neck of his purse, avd he 
escapes the opportunity with selfish joy 
— if it can be called joy. 

But the man who has Crossed from the 
world over the line into the kingdom and 
stands there with both feet, gives from 
entirely different motives and with ut- 
terly varying emotions. He is what our 
Lord called a hilarious giver. He is like 
Abraham when he left Haran for Canaan 
—he takes all he has with him as he 
moves into the kingdom. He leaves 
nothing of his behind him in the world. 
We smiled with admiration and keen 
appreciation as we Were told, several 
years ago out in that fine broad prairie 
country, of a well-to-do cattle king who 
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had recently dedicated himself to the 
service of Christ. On the following Sun- 
day afternoon he, with a score of other 
happy converts, was to be baptized by 
immersion in a near-by little river. A 
friend of his, who kuew it was his custom 
to carry a large wallet of bank-bil!s in his 
trousers pocket, softly approached him 
just before he was to step down into the 
water,and quietly asked if he had his 
usual roll of bills in his pocket. This 
converted buyer of cattle frankly admit- 
ted that the bulky wallet was safely 
stowed away in his capacious pocket. 
His careful and solicitous friend besought 
him to turn the wallet of great value over 
to him till after he came up out of the 
water lest the money be soiled and in- 
jured by contact with the stream. But 
his solicitude was allin vain. It was not 
shared in any degree by the owner of the 
wallet. Other visions and different ideas 
thronged his mind and warmed his 
heart. He was silent for a brief moment, 
and then, lifting moist eyes to look into 
those of his worldly-wise friend, he replied 
on this wise: ‘‘ I have seen during my 
brief life so many mean and stingy 
church members that I don’t want to be 
that sort. I like money pretty well, and, 
as a matter of protection, I have deter- 
mined that this big wallet shall go under 
the water with me, and with me be dedi- 
cated to Christ and His service.’’ The 
ehurech of Jesus Christ needs « million of 
converted and baptized pocket-books to- 
day. 

Ah, yes ! The man who has completely 
given himself up to God, and knows what 
the kingdom of Christ on earth means, 
finds his sweetest and holiest joy in pour- 
ing out his means for the redemption of 
his fellows. Mcney nowhere invested ac- 
complishes so much, brings such rich 
returns, or pays such steady and heavy 
interest. 

When a man catches a oright and clear 
vision of this great truth, he becomes a 
‘* laborer together with God,’’ a ‘‘ steward 
of the manifold mercies of God,’’ a trustee 
of the Divine estate, to occupy till He 
comes. And he never forgets this Divine 
standard of fitness : ‘* [t is required of a 
steward that he be faithful.’’ Not all can 
be talented, gifted, eloquent, brilliant, or 
profound, but, thank God! all may be 
faithful. So seeing things, he bends his 
energies to earn ; lives simply and plainly 
to save ; and spends for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom with a joy that would 
make radiant an angel. 





Andover Seminary Not to Move 


RESIDENT CHARLES O. DAY, of 
Andover Theological S*minary, an- 
nounced last week that the _ trustees 
have voted to have the seminary re- 
main at Andover. Of course ro other 


proposition could be seriously consid- 
ered. Now let the institution make it- 


self felt for aggressive and ardent Chris- 
tianity among the churches. For nearly a 
quarter of a century this seminary has 
been adjusting itself to changed theological 
necessities. It seems to us that the work 
of adjustment has been fatally overdone. 
Indeed, it has nearly done the institution 
to death. A preachable Gospel is simple 
and practically unchangeable. The few 
great truths which can be used in effecting 
the salvation ot the multitude, are of su- 
preme importance to the theological stu- 
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dent. Take the accent off the scholastic 
and put it on the saving truths revealed in 
Jesus Christ. To help the young men and 
the churches to believe these fundamentals 
heartily and intensely should be the work 
ot Andover Seminary. An extreme schol- 
astic age is always one of doubt and spir- 
itual atrophy. 





Power of the Press 


IEUT.-GOV. BATES, in extending 

the welcome of the Commonwealth 

to the International League of Press 

Clubs at the Hotel Somerset on the even- 

ing of June 25, was unusually happy and 

forceful. In speaking of the scope and 
power of the press, he said : 


‘*Tt is a privilege to stand before you and 
extend the welcome of the Commonwealth 
to you as representative newspaper men 
and women. My heart is in the welcome, 
although I assure you that I have suffered 
many things at the hands of the gentlemen 
ot the press. I have tound them ubiqui- 
tous — where they were expected, and 
where they were not expected. There are 
not so many oft them, but they are more 
plenty than policemen. It is not their bus- 
iness, but they are better ferrets than are 
the detectives. They know all things. 
Had Solomon lived among them, he would 
have suftered by comparison. I have 
tound that they never sleep, and ‘they 
never tire. They have written ine up, and 
— I wished they hadn't. They have writ- 
ten me down,and —life was a burden. 
They have published my picture, and — I 
hardly dared to appear in public without a 
body-guard. They have published alleged 
interviews, and—I have feared theapproach 
ot commissions on insanity. And yet, not- 
withstanding the many entries that I have 
charged to them on the debit side of my 
ledger, I find, upon consulting the column 
ot credits, that the balance is very large in 
their favor. And it gives me pleasure be- 
tore this assembly of newspaper men and 
women from many States to acknowledge 
to the hosts ot the evening, the representa- 
tives ot the Boston press, my indebtedness 
for the wealth of courtesies conterred by 
them upon me. 

“There are but six chapterg in the con- 
stitution of the State. One of those chap- 
ters the fathers devoted to impressing upon 
the people who should live after them the 
importance of education and the mainte- 
nance of institutions of learning. That 
chapter expressly makes it ‘the duty oi 
legislatures and magistrates in all future 
periods of this Commonwealth to cherish 
the interests of literature and the sciences, 
and ali seminaries of them,’ because, as it 
states, wisdom and knowledge, as well as 
virtue, are necessary for the preservation 
of the rights and liberties of the people. 
But as I look into your faces I recognize 
the fact that the education of the college 
and the school, the education o1 the books, 
is but the education derived from the 
knowledge and the experience of the past, 
and that in this busy age there is another 
tactor in the education ot the people—it is 
the tactor which gives them the education 
ot the living present. It is the journalism 
ot the present day that is the school and 
the college, the instructor and the pro- 
fessor, not for a limited number ot stu- 
dents, but tor the millions of the civilized 
world. 

“TI recognize that there is before me in 
these the representatives of the press a great 
power — the power that creates and wields 
the club of public opinion, by which the 
modern world isruled. The press not only 
mirrors the world, it leads and drives it. 
As representatives of that great power, the 
hopes, the tears, the happiness, the despair 
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ot men are in your keeping. You give the 
cue of action on life’s stage. You pull the 
ropes, you shiit the scenes. You smile, 
and men thrive; you trown, and they tade. 
Their success and tailure is in your keep- 
ing. Great as is your power, equally great 
must be your responsibility. You not only 
build or destroy the individual, but also 
cities, States, and nations. The press to- 
day is what the forum,the platiorm, and 
the pulpit were in the past. It is mightier 
than the legislature, tor it makes and an- 
nuls laws; it is mightier than the execu- 
tive, for it makes and unmakes Presi- 
dents; it naps out policies tor States and 
nations; it compels treaties; it declares 
wars ; itsends forth men to battle, and it 
makes peace. It is the greatest power in 
the world today.” 





PERSONALS 


— President C. J. Little, of Garrett, will 
not take the year’s rest, as announced, 


— Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, ot Lindell 
Ave. Church, St. Louis, will spend his vaca- 
tion at Cottage City. 

— Bishop Warren says that every man he 
bas appointed to a charge during his term 
as Bishop has gone to his work. 


— Bishop Mallalieu, sv tar as is possi- 
ble, plans to attend those cauip- meetings in 
New Envgland ‘his year that he has not re- 
cently vi-ited. ° 


— President B. P. Raymond, of Wesleyan 
University, and his brother, Robert F. Ray- 
mond, Esq., ot New Bedtord, will summer 
at Cottage City. 

— Rev. William Harrison, of Dorchester, 
N. B., was elected president ot the Contfer- 
ence of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island atits recont annual session. 


—In a pleasant note trom Rev. Dillon 
Bronson to the editor, dated at Madrid, 
Spain, June 10, he says: ‘* Meet us at Bay- 
reuth festival, Aug. ll. We will see you 
sately home.”’ 


— Dr. W. A. Quayle, fraternal delegate to 
the Irish and English Wesleyan Confer- 
ences, will make but a short stay across the 
water. It would be worth a trip across 
just to hear that address, 


— Hon. and Mrs. C. C. Corbin bave left 
Hotel Vendome, this city, and will spend 
July and August at the Poland Springs 
House, East Poland, Me. They have sum- 
mered at Poland Springs for nearly twenty 
years. 


—Dr. W. H. Shier, presiding elder ot 
Detroit District, has reached his 70th birth- 
day. The event was celebrated by his 
ministerial and lay triends at Holmes 
Memorial Church, Detroit, with congratu- 
latory addresses and a purse of gold. 


— Dr. Francis 8. Hoyt, formerly editor of 
the Western Christian Advocate, received a 
warm welcome upon his recent visit to the 
Cleveland District Ministers’ Meeting. 
Dr. Hoyt is so gracious and traternal that 
he ensures a cordial reception tor himselt 
every where. 


— Hon. E. W. Cunningham, ot Emporia, 
Kan., has been nominated tor judge of the 
State supreme court by the Republicans. 
Judge Cunningham was a lay delegate 
irom the South Kansas Confereace to our 
last General Conterence. He has been a 
leading Sunday-school worker and lay 
officia) tor many years in our First Church, 
Emporia, and ranks with the leading law- 
yers and citizens of the State. He is now 
serving a term on the supreme bench under 
appointment by the Governor. 

—The Epworth Herald ot last week 
says: “Dr. Potts, editor of the Michigan 
Christian Advocate, is the most popular 
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camp-meeting preavher in Michigan. In- 
vitations have poured in upon him this 
year until he is now compelled to ery, 
*‘ Hold, enough!’ ”’ 

— Rev. H. P. Rankin, of Winchester, 
sailed Friday, June 27, trom Boston, on the 
“Columbian,” of the Leyland Line, tor 
Europe, to be absent three months, vis- 
iting England, Ireland and Scotland. The 
pulpit during his absence will be supplied 
by Rev. C. U. Dunning, ot New Hampshire 
Conference. He and Mrs. Dunning, with 
their son Charles, will occupy the parson- 
age. 

— Rev. Dr. George Skene, of St. John’s 
Charch, South Boston, at the editor’s re- 
quest, presents a very interesting contribu- 
tion in this issue upon the Perkins Institu- 
tion tor the Blind. Almost miraculous 
results are being achieved therein helping 
the blind to discover themselves and their 
undeveloped capabilities. It is a work that 
appeals prefoundly to all who become 
tamiliar witb it. 

— Hon. John Field, ot Puiladelphia, has 
been appointed, by President Roosevelt, 
delegate to the International Congress ot 
Commerce and Industry. Mr. Field will 
be the representative trom the United 
States. The congress is under the patron- 
age ot the Belgian Government. This is an 
honor well bestowed and rightly appre- 
ciated. Mr. Field is one ot the leading lay- 
men of our church in Philadelphia. 


— President Roosevelt, notwithstanding 
his strenuous lite, his interminable duties 
and toil, and his rigid and unvarying sys- 
tem ot physica] exercise, is growing stouter. 
He looked to be in perfect health when in 
Boston, last week, and was phenomenally 
quick ot action. At ll o’clock on Wednes- 
day night, atter a continuous round of 
speeches and personal greetings for twelve 
hours, he was as tresh and cheery as a 
youth. There was no indication of wear 
except in the huskiness of his voice. 


— On Thursday, June 19, at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Niantic, Conn., Rev. 
John Oldham united his daughter, Agnes 
Eleanor Daisy, in marriage with Mr. How- 
ard E. Main, of Moosup; and on Tuesday 
evening, June 23, in the Haven Church, 
East Providence, the pastor, Rev. John 
Bleke, assisted by Rev. John Oldham, 
united in marriage James Roberts Decrevi 
Oldham, principal ot the Moosup schools, 
and Miss Nellie Tlorence Monroe, of Kast 
Providence. Both weddings were attended 
by a large number ot invited guests, and 
the happy couples were the recipients of 
many costly and useful presents. The con- 
tracting parties are all members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and after the 
wedding trips will make their homes in 
Moosup. 


— Ex-Gov. Pattison is nominated for the 
third time tor governor by the Democratic 
Party of Pennsylvania. [t is a pity that 
Republicans throughout the State do not 
renounce allegiance to Quay’s candidate 
and turn in and elect Pattison ; tor, like 
Cleveland, he is an absolutely honest man, 
and would make a splendid governor. 
There is little hope, however, of such a re- 
sult,as the Republicans of Pennsylvania 
are hopelessly bound to their party, “ right 
or wrong.” Gov. Pattison has long been-a 
representative Methodist. 


— Inthe Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Merrimacport, which was beautifully dec- 
orated by the members of the Epworth 
League, ot which the bride is president, in 
the presence uf a large number ot relatives 
and triends, at noon on Wednesday, 
June 25, Rev. Charles Monroe Tibbetts, 
pastor of thechurch at Moultonville, N. H., 
and Miss Ida M. Blaisdell, teacher in the 
grammar school, were united in matrimony 
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by Rev. C. W. Dockrill. Both the bride 
and groom have been residents of Merri- 
macport for many years, and the event 
was one of great interest to the people of 
that place. The popul rity of the young 
couple was evinced by the large number of 
valuable presents which they received. 

— Miss Mary DeF. Loyd, missionary of 
the W. F. M. S. to Mexico, died in the sani- 
tarium at Battle Creek, Mich., the latter 
part of May. In her death the Mexico Mis- 
sion suffers a great loss. 


— Rev. T. W. Bishop, of Newton High- 
lands, was one of the speakers at the gradu- 
ation exercises of the Henry L. Pierce 
school, Dorchester, last week. Mr. Bishop 
was a boyhood friend ot Principal Warren, 
and his reminiscences of his school-days 
with their master pleased the children im- 
mensely. 


— A pleasant call was made at this office 
on Monday by Mr. Rolla V. Watt, of San 
Francisco. Mr.and Mrs. Watt are spend- 
ing several days in our city and the sub- 
urbs, visiting points of historic interest. 
He was a valuable member of the last 
General] Conterence, and is chairman of the 
Local Commission of the Book Concern in 
his city. 

— Presiding Elder Baketel writes: ‘‘ Dr. 
John Rhey Thompson and family are at 
their summer home in Bethlehem. He is 
not able to work this year,so they will 
probably spend much time here. This will 


‘be a delight to all the dwellers in this 


place. A few days ago a beautiful wed- 
ding ceremony occurred here, when their 
daughter, Virginia, was given away in 
marriage to Mr. James G. Wilson. She is 
to make her home in Los Angeles, Cal.’’ 


— Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Barber, of Maine 
Conference, have removed to Wilmerding, 
Pa. Ina pleasant note received from him, 
under date of June 28, he writes: ‘‘ I am 
but a few miles out ct Pittsburg, and have 
attended the ministers’ meeting a number 
ot times. Though without a charge, I have 
preached almost every Sunday since com- 
ing here.” 


— Inadvertently last week we located 
Rev. C. M. Hall and tamily, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., at Asbury Grove. They are spend- 
ing their vacation at Sterling camp-ground. 


— Rev. J. R. Cushing and family are 
passing through deep waters. On June 23, 
Mr. Cushing’s son-in-law, Mr. Charles 
Tripler Child, technical editor of the Hlec- 
trical Review, died at the parsonage in 
Gleasondale, of typhoid tever, at the age of 
35 years. It will be remembered that he 
was united in marriage with Miss Bertha 
M. Cushing, the gifted contralto singer, 
Noy. 30, 1899. It is a crushing bereavement 
tor this young widow, who is left with three 
children — a girl and twin boys five months 
old. A memoir of Mr. Child will appear 
next week. 


—A pretty wedding of interest to the 
Methodist public took place at the Tremont 
St. Methodist Episcopal Church in Boston, 
June 30, at 3.30 Pp. M., the contracting parties 
being S. Edgar Whitaker, son of Rev. N. T. 
Whitaker, D. D.,and Miss Edith H. Wilder, 
daughter of the late Rev. C. W. Wilder,ot 
the New England Conference. The knot 
was tied by the groom’s tather, Dr. N. T. 
Whitaker, with Rev. C. E. Davis, pastor of 
the Tremont St. Church and cousin of the 
bride, assisting. The Episcopal service 
was used, Mr. Charles W. Wilder, the 
bride’s brother, giving away the bride, Miss 
Grace Durgin being maid of honor, and 
Mr. George Edwards acting as best man. 
Little Ruth Dorchester, daughter of Rev. 
L. H. Dorchester, and Alice Duplesses, of 
South Walpole, prettily performed the part 
ot flower-girls. The ushers were Messrs. 
©. H. J. Kimball, F. W. Kimball, H. L. 
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Davis, J. R. H. Moore, George P. Wilder, 
and H.&. Palmer. Thealtar of the church 
was banked with terns and the auditorium 
was well filled with friends. Noticeable 
among the company were students from the 
Girls’ Latin School where Miss Wilder has 
been a popular teacher, also members of the 
Gatoma Phi Beta Fraternity of Boston Uni- 
versity, of which the bride was a member. 
Aiter the ceremony an informal reception 
was held in the social rooms of the church. 
Mr.and Mrs. Whitaker will reside for a 
time in Woburn, where Mr. Whitaker is 
acting as a consulting electric engineer. 


— Rev. E. H. Hughes, of the Centre 
Church, Malden, has notified his committee 
on pulpit supply that he accepts their cor- 
dial invitation to remain as pastor for the 
eighth year, subject to the appointing pow- 
ers. Those who are aware of the strong 
efforts which have been made to in- 
duce Mr. Hughes to leave New England, 
will rejoice with his people that he has 
gladly chosen to remain in Malden and 
continue the splendid work which has dis- 
tinguished his ministry from the begin- 
ning. 





BRIEFLETS 





The report of Wesleyan University Com- 
mencement will be found on page 854. 





We are gratified to read in the notice of 
the Commencement at Albion College that 
* President Dickie has had a successful 
year. As a college president he has ‘ struck 
his gait,’ and will lift that institution into a 
career of marked progress. 





We wish that the religious papers would 
show the intelligence and good sense that 
the Boston Herald did recently in discuss- 
ing ‘‘ the dearth of ministers.”” The Herald 
discriminated so well as to say that “ the 
Roman Catholic and the Methodist Churches 
have plenty of ministers.”” Here are the 
organs of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional: denominations forever treating the 
subject as if there were a ministerial tamine 
in all religious bodies. Why, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church couid pretty nearly sup- 
ply the demand in all denominations trom 
its increasing surplus! 





The New England Conference Temper- 
ance Society met at the Book Room on 
Monday, and arranged for a temperance 
mass meeting of the temperance commit- 
tees of the quarterly conferences and Ep- 
worth Leagues of the Conterence, to be 
held Sept. 22, all day and evening. The 
Boston Methodist Preachers’ Meeting will 
be asked to unite in this temperance effort. 
The purpose is to awaken a renewed inter- 
est in no-license work throughout the com- 
monwealth. It is expected that good re- 
sults will follow trom this line of no-license 
work. Fuller details of the proposed 
meeting will appear later. The ablest 
speakers will be secured. 





Reporting an event as having taken place 
on the strength of an announcement that it 
is to be,is carrying newspaper enterprise 
to a hazardous extreme. Several of our 
worthy religious contemporaries were 
caught in this way last week in reporting 
the coronation of King Edward as a fact. 
Better wait, good brethren, until events 
have taken place, and then “ hustle.” 





The many friends of the Newton High- 
lands Methodist Episcopal Church will be 
pleased to know that within the last three 
years it has received three legacies — $500 
from a Baptist, $1,000 from a Methodist, and 
a comparatively new house, furnished, on 
land contiguous to the church, for a parson- 
age, from a Congregationalist. This last 
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gift is valued at $6,000. The pastor, Rev. 
T. W. Bishop, has secured over $3,000 
towards the debt, mainly from personal 
friends. Thechurch thus enters upon the 
best financial year ot its history. 





We hope our churches will make early 
arrangements for providing their ministers 
with a reasonable vacation of at least a ful] 
month. Every minister will do better 
work who is privileged to unbend the 
bow for a tew weeks. It is the unceasing 
tension of the strain along the same lines 
that wears out the ablest and best ministers. 
Let churches generously plan for the vaca- 
tion, and see to it that the best supplies 
obtainable are secured. 

Asan echo of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly there comes to us the singular 
and unique appropriateness, aptness and 
tactfulness of the many brief addresses of 
the moderator, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of 
Princeton. His replies to the set addresses 
of the fraternal -lelegates from the other 
evangelical churches were remarkably neat 
and fitting, as well as delicate, kindly and 
beautiful. Not once was he harsh, unkind 
or denominationally hide-bound. Nor did 
he at any time gush or slop over. How 
above all oratorical rubies and diamonds is 
such a choice gift as this! And how very 
few men possessit! Is it the outcome ot 
rare good sense and naturally fine discrim- 
ination ? Or can it in any sense be acquired 
by anybody? How we tremble when some 
great men that we know of rise to speak in 
such a position! Some blunder at one 
point, and some at another. One is narrow, 
another coarse, another vain, and sume 
gush feebly and weakly. From all such 
we pray — “‘ Good Lord, deliver us!” 


The New York Observer, that stanch and 
excellent organ of the Presbyterian Church, 
was sold last week to Rev. Dr. John Ban- 
croft Devins and John A. Offord. The new 
owners have been connected with the paper 
tor several years — Mr. Offord as business 
manager and Dr. Devins as managing edi- 
tor. The New York Sun, in a long editorial, 
says: “‘Of recent years that paper has 
shared the fate of our religious newspapers 
generally. The decline of religious faith, 
or oft religious partisanship, together with 
the increasing preference of the religious 
public tor so-called secular papers, has 
drained very much of the life out of them. 
..- Handsome tortunes, like those ot the 
Morses, which had their foundation in the 
Observer, and still have conspicuous practi- 
cal illustration in the large Morse Building 
at Beekman and Nassau Streets, ure no 
longer obtainable from the publication of 
distinctively religious papers. Nor does 
there remain to them more than a shadow 
ot the powertul influence they once wielded 
in their churches.” The new owners intend 
to modernize the paper. The New York 
Tribune says: “It will hereafter have an 
illustrated cover, and will devote more 
space than formerly to religious, philan- 
thropic and literary news.” 





At the International Press Association 
banquet in this city last week the editor of 
this paper, sitting at the tables with nearly 
five hundred represeutatives of the press, 
both men and women, was treated to a 
quite amnsing, yet somewhat embarrassing 
experience. At our right sat a visiting 
member of the editorial fraternity, an utter 
stranger in the city, who felt it to be his 
special duty to enlighten the writer — who, 
he supposed, was also a stranger — upon 
subjects of interest. For instance, when 


Lieut.-Governor Bates made his very fit- 
ting and forceful address (which appears 
elsewhere) on the power of the press, our 
mentor sail: ‘“‘ He is a Methodist and the 
He is going 


son of a Methodist minister. 
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to be governor; ” and then, as if regretting 
it, he said: “ But those Methodist politi- 
cians always talk well.’”” When Mayuor 
Collins, in his brief but well-chosen speech, 
spoke of President Roosevelt as *‘ the most 
popular President ever known,” our ad- 
viser said: ** Pretty good tor an Irishman 
and a Democrat.” But when the editor of 
the Boston Journal made his clear-cut and 
very instructive address on the press and 
the merchants of Boston, as the speaker’s 
wite sat immediately at our left, and our 
instructor could be easily heard by her, we 
were a little nervous concerning his ex- 
pected comments; but happily they proved 
to be so favorable that no harm was done. 
But how should we ever get on it it were 
not for these self vonstituted bureaus of in 
formation? 





You can't always measure people by their 
testimonies in class aud prayer-meeting. 
On the “ glorious Fourth ” and othar patri- 
otic occasions there are people who fling to 
their country’s breezes five-dollar fiags ; 
and yet they would be tempted to sell out 
the nation for fitty cents. It is an easy 
thing to talk with tears in one’s voice ina 
tender and earnest meeting, but it is an- 
other thing to do paintul and disagreeable 
things tor Christ the next day. 





DR. MUNHALL IN ERUPTION 


E are getting discouraged with Dr. 
Munhall. He seems to fancy 

that he is called to save the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from the ravages of 
higher criticism. In this fancy he is 
sadly deluded, and, like evil men and 
seducers, he waxes worse and worse. 
Three years ago the HERALD hinted to 
the Doctor, as gently as possible, that he 
did not know what he was talking about, 
but udded that probably the head was the 
peccant part. The former half of the 
judgment is beyond all question, but it no 
longer seems possible to lay the blame en- 
tirely on the head, although that is fun- 
damentally implicated. In reading the 
Doctor’s latest utterance we are reminded 
of a remark by one of our contributors 
that the professional ark-saver is com- 
monly equally and emineatly ignorant, 
voluble, self-conscious and unscrupulous. 
The latest outpouring is entitled, ‘“‘ A 
Crisis in Methodism.’’ It was delivered 
before the Chicago Preachers’ Meeting, 
June 16, and afterward published as a 
pamphlet. In our experience the discov- 
erers of crises are seldom useful persons, 
They are excitable and hysterical and 
subject to nightmares, or they have spe- 
cial axes of their own to grind. In his 
ignorant farrago Dr. Munhall begins by 
bewailing the falling away of the Metho- 
dist Church from its ancient power and 
spirituality, and finds the root of the 
apostasy in the higher criticism. Then 
follows an arraignment of pretty much 
all the leaders of the church. Professors 
Mitchell and Terry come iu, of course, for 
denunciation. Condign rebuke is be- 
stowed upon Presidents Little, Plantz, 
Raymond, Bushferd, Bridgman and 
Warren, while Chancellor Day comes in 
for special animadversion. All these 
scholars have gone over to the enemy. 
In addition, several other professors and 
their works are dealt with. Prof. C. W. 
Rishell is described as ‘‘ the author ofa 
book entitled ‘Fountain of Christian 
Faith’’’ (the real title is ‘‘ The founda- 
tions of the Christian Faith’’). This 
book is said to be ‘‘ full of poison ’”’ be- 
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cause the author maintains that the tech- 
nical infallibility of the Scripture record is 
not essential to faith in the truth it con- 
tains — a position identical with that of 
Bishop Merrrill in his recent article on 
the Higher Criticism. Yet, sad to say, 
‘‘ Every young man entering the minis- 
try of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
must pass examination in this book — 
and this by the deliberate action of the 
Board of Bishops!’’ It would seem, 
then, that the Bishops also are engaged 
in corrupting the ingenuous Methodist 
youth and leading the church away from 
the truth of the Gospel ! 

Finally, ‘‘ Prof. Borden P. Bowen ”’ 
(Prof. Bowne is doubtless meant) is com- 
plained of for some utterances respecting 
the nature of the Saviour’s redeeming 
work. This leads to the introduction of 
two hymns at full length and a miscel- 
laneous collection of texts under very high 
rhetorical pressure or voltage. The poor 
Doctor is incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween the language of Scripture and its 
interpretation, and hence in the most 
naive fashion thinks to refute the inter- 
pretation by repeating the language. If 
one should say, ‘‘ We are not to suppose 
that God literally has wings and feathers,’’ 
he could be victoriously refuted by quot- 
ing the text, ‘‘ He shall cover thee with 
His feathers end under His wings shalt 
thou trust.’’ And it would be quite of a 
piece with Dr. Munhall’s refutation. 

In addition, various church papers, 
notably ZIon’s HERALD, are complained 
of as aiding and abetting the infidel 
movement. But in the midst of all these 
apostates stands Dr. Munhall, faithful 
among the faithless, and quite ready to 
push the battle to the gates against Vol- 
taire and Paine and all their modern dis- 
ciples in Methodist schools and pulpits. 

When we consider this wholesale ar- 
raignment of our scholars and leaders, 
we notice that the facts admit of a double 
interpretation. It may be that thisisa 
case where the truth has been hidden 
from the wise and prudent and revealed 
unto babes—a case where praise is per- 
fected out of the mouth of an intellectual 
babe and suckling. It may be that a sec- 
ond Elijah (Dr. Munhall) once more faces 
the prophets of Baal; or that a second 
Athanasius is again standing against the 
world. This is one possibility. But, on 
the other hand, it may be a case where 
ignorance and conceit have shot up into 
monstrous proportions and flowered out 
into indecent exhibition. A judicial 
study of the facts shuts us up to the lat- 
ter alternutive. Dr. Munhall’s knowl- 
edge, as shown by his writings, has the 
same value in theology as Brother Jas- 
per’s in astronomy. And a refutation 
would be equally impossible in either 
case, and for manifest reasons. We 
commend to Dr. Munhall the example of 
the Psalmist who said, I exercise not my- 
self in matters too high for me. 

Against Chancellor Day Dr. Munhall 
has a special grievance, which he de- 
scribes as follows : 

“While conducting an evangelistic cam- 
paign in Syracuse, New York, three years 
ago, Dr. J. W. Webb, pastor of the Univer- 
sity Place Methodist Episcopal Church, 
asked Chancellor Day why he did not come 
to the meetings and encourage the students 
todoso. Dr. Day replied: ‘ Dr. Munhall is 
pitching into the critics of the Bible.’ Dr. 
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Webb said, ‘Dr. Munhall says nothing 
against the critics, save those who teach in- 
fidel objections to the Bible.’ Dr. Day said, 
‘But suppose the infidels are correct in 
their objections?’ Dr. Webb said, ‘ But 
they are not.’ Dr. Day answered, ‘ But I 
believe they are. And so do they all who 
advocate these objections. But they are 
slow to admit it in public, for some o!f them 
have ambitions.’ ” 


It seems from this quotation that Dr, 
Day did not come up to the help of Mun- 
hall against the mighty so as to make the 
Munhall meetings a success, and did not 
encourage the students to do so. This 
manifest mark of good sense on the Chan- 
cellor’s part, supposing the fact as report- 
ed, is oddly interpreted by the Doctur to 
imply secret infidelity in the Chancellor! 
This queer identification of non-interest in 
the Munhall meetings with hostility to 
the Bible is equal to anything of Peck- 
sniff’s ! 

Some illumination on Dr. Munhall’s 
methods and manners is found in the fol- 
lowing note from Chancellor Day : 


* DEAR Dr. PARKHURST: I send you a 
pamphlet by Munhall and call your at- 
tention t it. [I never have seen any- 
thing more unchristian and libelous. He 
never took the pains of « postal-card to 
ask me if I were correctly reported. The 
statement about me is absolutely false in 
every particular. Dr. Webb writes me, 
under note of June 24, that he never made 
this statement to Munhall, nor did he ever 
intend to make such an impression. He 
says: ‘To take a little scrap of conversa- 
tion, distort the meaning and misapply the 
words outot their true connextion, is not 
Christian or tair.’ Is it not amazing that 
Preachers’ Meetings like Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia will shout on this libeler and 
detamer of the brethren? What are we 
coming to? Whose reputation is to be 
sate? At this rate it will be positively 
dangerous to join the Methodist ministry, 
if a man eares anything for his good name. 
The idea ot this man, Munhall, setting up 
as a defender of the church against higher 
criticism! He would not know higher 
criticism if he were to meet it on the road. 
Notice in the pamphlet which I sent you 
the announcement of Munhall’s works in 
large letters, with prices attached. Here, it 
seems to me, you have the essence of the 
whole motive. He evidently is intending 
to create a notoriety for himself which will 
sell his books. We have men, you know, 
who sing their books into the church, but 
this is the first case that | have met where 
a man slanders his books into the 
ehurch!” 

This note shows that at least the usual 
discount to the clergy should be made on 
all Dr. Munhall’s impassioned utterances, 

This grievance against Dr. Day brings 
us near the real root of the matter. There 
is no crisis in Methodism. The crisis is in 
Munhallism. His crude evangelism, a 
caricature of the Gospel, is no longer ef- 
fective or remunerative. Hence all these 
tears. The Doctor, who is duly alive to 
his own financial interests, supposes that 
higher criticism is to blame, and thinks 
by these ignorant farragos and unprin- 
cipled slanders and libels to put off the 
evilday. But higher criticism has noth- 
ing te do withit. The passing of Mun- 
hallism is solely due to the growth and 
spread of intelligence. It caunot be pre- 
vented even by the study of Dr. Mun- 
hall’s books and lectures, which are in- 
dustriously advertised for sale by the 
author at very reasonable rates. 
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«THE BLIND SHALL RECEIVE 
THEIR SIGHT”’ 

REV. GEORGE SKENE, D. D. 
MONG the commencement exer- 
cises of Boston’s educational insti- 
tutions none could have been of greater 
interest than those of the Perkins Institu- 
tion. Everybody has heard of the won- 
derful work done in this school in the 
education of the blind, though it is doubt- 
ful if it is fully appreciated by any who 
have not personally investigated it. To 
look into the faces of these nearly two 
hundred boys and girls whose eyes are 
strangers to the light, and yet from their 
merry voices learn that the world is not 
altogether desolate to them, can ecarcely 
fail to impress one that a work of un- 
speakable blessing is being wrought. 
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ton, with six pupils, in August, 1832. A 
little later Thomas H. Perkins, an emi- 
nent Bostonian, offered his house on Pearl 
St.,a large and attractive mansion with 
ample grounds, for the permanent use of 
the school, at the same time securing by 
his own generosity gifts from others to 
the amount of over $50,000. From that 
time to the present, generous friends have 
been found to care for the work, and its 
managers vow point with pride to their 
maguificent buildings in South Boston 
and Jamaica Plain, fully equipped for the 
splendid work being done for the unfortu- 
nate. 

I think it is generally thought that 
blindness is the only misfortune to which 
this Institution gives its special ministry. 
This is not true. It was here that Laura 
Bridgeman, when a child of eight years, 

blind, deaf and dumb, 
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and almost deprived of 
the sense of smell, was 
admitted as a pupil. It 
was through Dr. Howe’s 
importunity that Laura’s 
parents consented to let 
their daughter leave her 
New Hampshire home 
and become his special 
charge. The whole world 
knows the result of the 
training given that poor 
girl, aud her name is often 
quoted in evidence of 
modern miracles. Laura 
Bridgeman remaived a 


PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, SOUTH BOSTON pupil till she became a 


How strange it seemed to look at that 
kindergarten class of little sightless folks 
building houses, modeling maps, and 
making pictures! And that company of 
stalwart youth going through the manual 
of arms in military drill with a precision 
scarcely equaled by a company of West 
Point graduates! Then those young 
women who were to graduate, reading 
from their pages of raised letters as read- 
ily by touch of finger-tips as our keen- 
sighted girls read from their manuscripts ! 
And what music from orchestra and mili- 
tary band! It was thrilling. 

Do you wonder that we asked, ‘‘ Who 
is to be thanked for this Institution ?’’ 
The man who suggested it and the 
man who made it are worthy of the 
praises of all the people. Pictures and 
marble busts arranged in the public 
rooms of the building on Broadway, South 
Boston, tell us who they are. Dr. John 
H. Fisher, a young physician returning 
from his medical studies in Paris, felt that 
America should do for her blind children 
what France had been trying to do for 
hers for nearly forty years. Dr. Fisher 
succeeded in interesting a few philan- 
thropic men to the extent of forming an 
organization which was incorporated in 
1880 under the name of the ‘‘ New Eng- 
land Asylum for the Blind.”” Among 
these founders of the institution were 
William H. Prescott, who later became 
famous as a historian, and Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, who at the time was laboring with 
great zeal for the independence of Greece. 
Dr. Howe cast in his lot with this hu- 
mane enterprise and did magnificent 
work in getting it established. The 
school began its real work in the home of 
Dr. Howe’s father on Pleasant St., Bos- 


woman, and made the 
Institution her bome until her death in 
1889. Other pupils, similarly bereft of 
more senses than one, have been in the 
Institution and received the unspeakable 
benefit of its training. One of the most 
important features of the school work 
is the manual training Many of the 
simpler trades are taught, fitting the 
pupils to earn a livelihood after their 
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chine, music, and other like occupations, 

Though many remarkably bright boys 
and girls have been graduated from the 
school, some of whom have made their 
mark in the world, I think it 1s generally 
felt that the most wonderful work done in 
the history of the Institution is in the case 
of Thomas Stringer, a deaf, dumb and 
blind boy who is a pupil at the present 
time. Tommy was born near Waynes- 
burg, Pa., July 3, 1886. His mother died 
when he was an infant. This great 
calamity was svon followed by another 
even worse affliction. Spinal meningitis, 
one of the most terrible diseases, left this 
helpless baby of only two years of age 
without the senses of sight and hearing. 
The child was placed in the Allegheny 
Hospital, where he remained until April, 
1891, when he was brought to the Perkins 
Institution. Though nearly five years 
old, Tommy was nothing but a mass of 
flesh with the breath of life in it. Those 
who were with him at that time say 
that there was scarcely any indication of 
human intelligence, and that in his in- 
stincts and characteristics he resembled a 
puppy more than a child. His only mode 
of locomotion was creeping feet foremost 
upon the floor. He had evidently some 
time had the misfortune to strike his head 
against something hard in creeping head 
first, and had wit enough to reverse the 
order of his goirg, thereafter. Tommy was 
placed in the Kindergarten for the Blind 
at Jamaica Plain, in charge of a special 
teacher, who was employed to devote all 
her tre to him. Then began what 
seemed a hopeless task — the endeavor to 
awaken the spirit from its sleep, and give 
it some conception of its nature. As I 
listened to the story of the siege laid about 
this soul I hardly knew which to account 
the greater miracle — the final awakening 
of this torpid spirit, or the patience of the 
teacher through whom the awakening 
came. The poor little creature was heed- 
He knew no want 


less, dull, inactive. 
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school days are over. Upholstering, cane- 
seating of chairs, piano-tuning, and many 
other industries, are taught the boys ; 
while the girls are taught all sorts of needle- 
work, plain sewing on the sewing ma- 


and felt no incentive to change his con- 
dition. At times he was passionate as 
a little brute, tearing his clothes and 
screaming. The only indication that he 
was not satisfied was a monotonous, fret- 
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ful moan. This, however, was enough 
to warrant the effort of his teacher 
to gain access to his mind. It was 
evident at the beginning that his phys- 
ical condition must first be improved. 
He must learn to stand upright on his 
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added until quite a vocabulary was mas- 
tered. 

Gradually the boy nature was awak- 
ened, and Tommy began to ask questions. 
He became greatly interested in the 
shapes of things about him, and in the 
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feet. Tothis end a series of simple exer- 
cises were prescribed for him and faith- 
fully carried on day after day until his 
flabby muscles began to harden and his 
sluggish blood to circulate more vigorously. 
In due time he was enabled to stand erect. 
move about, feed, dress and undress him- 
self, and walk and play in the open air, 
The next and more difficult task was to 
establish communication between Tommy 
and the outer world. Here the teachers 
found a most unpromising pupil. His 
stolid apathy and Scotch obstinacy seemed 
to resist every device employed to implant 
the first idea in his brain. A single word 
was chosen for his first lesson and per- 
sistently pressed upon him month after 
month until he learned it. The word was 
bread, The teacher gave him a piece of 
bread, then by the manual alphabet 
spelled the word upon Tommy’s hand 
over and over again. Three times every 
day for weeks this exercise was followed, 
and yet no progress was apparent. Then 
the boy was allowed to get hungry to see 
if he would not ask forbread. At first this 
seemed to make no impression, but finally 
after a long fast be reached his hand out 
to histeacher and spelled bread. Imag- 
ine the thrill of joy in the heart of that 
teacher! Only one single word had been 
implanted in that mind after nine months 
of constant trainiug, but that word meant 
victory. The next word was milk. It 
was taught in the same way, and witha 
good deal of difficulty. Other words were 


materials of which they were made. He 
was given a set of tools and a sloyd 
bench, and soon developed remarkable 
skill in the making of little articles 
of wood. “I was shown a small! stand of 
his own manufacture as true in its lines 
and as finely finished as one would ex- 
pect from an expert cabinet-maker. He 
spends his summer vacations in New 
Hampshire with one of his teachers on 
her father’s farm. Last summer Miss 
Brown went out to look for her charge, 
and not seeing him about the grounds, 
looked up and found him standing on 
the top of the house feeling the chimney, 
getting its size, and studying the char- 
acter of its construction. She could not 
call him down, so stood and watched 
him. When he had studied the chimney 
to his satisfaction he got down on the 
ridge of the roof like aay other boy and 
worked his way back to the ground by 
the means employed in climbing up. 
His genuine boy nature was recently 
shown in a bit of mischief perpetrated on 
his room-mate. Tommy is very fond of 
machinery of all sorts and has made a 
study of electric cars. He is the proud 
owner of a bicycle gong, whose vibrations 
remind him of the bells on the electric 
ears, One night he pulled his bed up by 
the side of the bed of his room-mate, 
fastened his gong to it, and spent most of 
the night playing electric cars. The 
other boy did not appreciate the fun, and 
so made complaint to the matron in the 
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morning. Tommy was accordingly re- 
hbuked and told that the next night he 
must be quiet and not touch his bed. 
The following morning his room-mate 
came to Tommy’s teacher and said that 
Tommy had not been in bed all night. 
He left him sitting in his chair when he 
went to bed and found him there in the 
morning. Tommy’s teacher asked him if 
he had not been to bed that night, and he 
said be had not. She wanted to know 
why, and he told her that the matron 
had said he mustn’t touch his bed that 
bight, so he had to sit up all night. The 
matron had simply intended to tell him 
not to play with his bed as he had done 
the night before. Tommy was literally 
obedient. There is something pathetic in 
such absolute obedience as that. Many 
such incidents are related about this 
growing boy, which show his genuine 
boy nature. 

When he first began to show signs of 
intelligence the manager of the Institu- 
tion, Mr. M. Anagnos, expressed a wish 
that nothing of a religious nature should 
be taught him ; desiring to discover if the 
idea of anything spiritual would come to 
him without instruction. Years passed 
without the slightest indication that he 
ever thought of any Supreme Being, or 
any other life than that of the body. 
Tom has become very fond of the study 
of geography, and the size of the world 
is making a profound impression upon 
him. Not long ago, he said to his teach- 
er: ‘‘Who made the earth? Man 
couldn’t. Who or what did make it?”’ 
His teacher, who is a beautiful Christian 
woman, said to him: ‘Tom, God made 
it.’ ‘*But what is God?’’ His teacher 
tried to tell him, and now Tom knows 
a little of who God is, but not every- 
thing. Perhaps he knows more than 
some of us who talk much about Him. 

Tom and his teacher visited Philadel- 
phia about a year ago, and were taken to 
see a famous collection of mummies in 
the museum. Tom was allowed to feel of 
them, and his teacher tried to tell him all 
about the process of embalming and the 
object of it. But Tom did not seem to 
enthuse very much till some one gave 
him a miniature mummy for a watch- 
charm ; then, as he felt of it, he began to 
ask questions about the value of the body, 
and apparently to associate with it some- 
thing which made it of value. After re- 
turning home Tom asked his teacher: 
‘Why do we not embalm our dead? ’”’ 
This was her opportunity to teach him 
something about the soul. She used the 
old illustration of the caterpillar and the 
butterfly. Describing the bursting of the 
chrysalis from its rude shell, and with its 
bright wings soaring away from the earth, 
she said : ‘‘ We believe that the soul lives 
on after the body dies, and we do not need 
to preserve the body.’’ Tom heard it all, 
and then asked: ‘* What is the soul?” 
He is still asking that question. Who 
can answer it? Perhaps some day when 
Tom stunds among those ‘‘ who have 
come up through great tribulation ” he 
will teach his present teacher some things 
which she would be glad to know. 

At present there are four girls in the 
Institution who are deaf, dumb and 
blind, on whom this same miracle of 
mental and moral transformation is being 
wrought. In heathen lands such unfor- 
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tunates are cast out into the world to die. 
Only in the lands where Christ is known 
is it thought worth while to expend for- 
tunes in time and money to redeem 
them. 

Tom is at present attending one of our 
public schools, and is keeping pace with 
the members of bis class in all the studies 
of the course. His faithful teacher sits by 
his side in all the recitations, and inter- 
prets for him what the more fortunate 
pupils receive through eye and ear. I 
walked with Tom and his teacher from 
the school to the home, and could scarcely 
get an opportunity to say a word between 
the questions Tom launched through his 
busy fingers on the attention of his 
teacher. He is an animated interrogation 
point. It is said that the strength and 
excellence of Tom’s moral character are 
even more remarkable than his physical 
and mental vigor. He is upright, honor- 
able, faithful in all things, absolutely 
truthful, and entirely free from low de- 
sires and evil propensities. The teachers 
in the public schoo! declare that his pres- 
ence among the boys is a positive blessing. 
Miss Heleu 8S. Conley is Tom’s devoted 
teacher, and she guards him with a jeal- 
ous care against everything that might 
contaminate his pure soul. Hers is a 
beautiful work, and I am sure that some 
day she will hear the Great Teacher say : 
‘* Well done !”’ ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least .. . ye have done 
it unto Me.’’ 


South Boston, Mass. 





AN OPEN SUMMER WINDOW 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


T would be hard to say which of the 
senses is most delighted by summer 
— whether sight, ministered to by mar- 
velous variety and beauty of animate and 
inanimate forms, movement, light, ex- 
quisite coloring ; hearing, ravished by the 
fullest and sweetest music of Nature; 
smell, intoxicated by the subtlest aromas ; 
taste, tickled by the flavor of earth’s most 
delicious as well as evanescent fruits ; or 
feeling, stirred by that indescribable touch 
of summer sunshine, cooling breeze, and 
the velvet of a thousand soft contacts with 
Nature in her season of bloom. But I 
fancy none would dispute the statement 
that the sounds of summer aflord the 
most constant and unobtrusive pleasure 
to the greatest number of Nature’s lovers, 
Even to the busy toiler in cities there 
come moments when the old feeling of 
out-door delight returns with thrilling 
freshness, as the sound of rustling leaves 
floats in at an open window, or a bird 
breaks into song in a neighboring park, 
or the far-off mutter of thunder recalls 
boyhood’s or girlhood’s days, with the 
black clouds rolling up from the horizon, 
and the storm-shadow traveling fast 
across scurrying hayfields. We can often 
hear Nature when we can neither see, feel, 
taste nor touch her. Her far-traveling, 
insinuating sounds cannot be shut out. 
While eyes, hands and brain are busy, 
these voices of the old life will steal in 
upon our listening and longing ears, 
bringing their grateful, unobtrusive mes- 
sage to the heart. We can inwardly en- 
joy and thank God for them, without any 
disloyalty to the exacting and engrossing 
task of the momeni. 
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The wide-open summer window is the 
next greatest blessing to a vacation. Such 
a multitude of refreshing sounds float in 
at it, day and night — especially if one is 
fortunate enough to be sojourning in the 
country, or living on the edge of the coun- 
try. One of the greatest charms of sub- 
urban residence is this privilege of listen- 
ing to Nature’s summer morning and 
evening sounds, before and after the ex- 
hausting labors of the day. Let a city- 
toiling man or woman wake up, at half- 
past five in the morning, say, and lie for 
a half-hour listening to Nature’s matins 
as they float in at the open window, and 
how miud and soul will be refreshed ! 
What a quickening of energy, what a 
lightening of spirits ! 

To begin with, there is the cock-crow — 
earliest and healthiest sound of the sum- 
mer morning. Thanks to the ubiquitous 
suburban hennery, which perpetuates for 
us city ward-drifting Americans that clar- 
ion note of the farms! In winter it is 
muffled, thin and inconstant ; but how it 
swells vut in the gray dawn of these sum- 
mer mornings, flung upon the free air and 
traveling to the listener’s ears! There is 
no closed window to choke it at start or 
finish. It rings into the bedroom like a 
serenade from the shrubbery. How evi- 
dent, then, is the origin of the honest 
rooster’s literary and romantic soubriquet, 
‘* chanticleer ’’ — chant-it-clear ! He 
chants it so clear, so jubilant, so trium- 
phant that he puts new hope and courage 
into all of us. 

Soon after the cock-crow comes the 
earliest bird song; and thereafter, from 
the first flush of summer dawn until the 
broad light of day, how can any one 
sleep who has once waked up? The 
birds never sing as they do before the 
world of men is astir. There is a fresh- 
ness, a fullness, an ecstasy, an abandon, 
and, moreover, an individuality about 
their early morning songs, that we may 
listen for in vain during the heat of the 
day. It is really a pity that we do not all 
make a practice of getting to bed earlier, 
during the summer, on purpose that we 
may wake earlier, and have a half hour 
or an hour in the morning to lie a-bed 
and listen to the birds. Otherwise, we 
cannot get the cream of their singing, 
which, like all well-behaved cream, has a 
tendency to rise best over-night. With 
all the world, seemingly, to themselves, 
these minstrels of the dawn fairly let 
themselves out. There is something al- 
most extravagant, occasionally grotesque, 
in the abandon of their singing. Many a 
time in summer, lying in bed before sun- 
up, with my window wide open, I have 
heard a familiar bird pour out a perfectly 
ecstatic jargon of melody, so unlike his 
orderly and more or less conventional 
day-time song, that it has confirmed in 
me an early-awakened suspicion that 
birds actually have a sense of humor, or 
perhaps it were better to say a sense of 
jubilant waggery, that affects their ex- 
pression, when they are feeling particu- 
larly well, just as plenitude of animal 
spirits, health and happiness affects a 
man’s expression, making him playful 
and grotesque in language and manner. 
In the early morning I have heard, for 
example, a golden-robin so vary and elab- 
orate and peculiarly emphasize his accus- 
tomed song, that I have laughed outright 
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at the human drollery, the delicious, in- 
tended humor of the outburst. The bird 
was feeling so elated, so ‘‘silky,’’ as we 
say, that he could not help making an 
extravaganza of his song. It was a most 
natural and sympathetic expression of 
pure animal spirits — something that all 
abimals, from man down, can under- 
stand and appreciate. The most intelli- 
gent man-loving birds— and they are 
generally good singers—seem to have 
moments when they like to parody 
themselves; and if you will listen, early 
of asummer morning, you will perhaps 
hear one of these exquisitely musical as 
well as amusing parodies floating through 
your open window. It may bring you, 
also, anew conception and conviction of 
individuality, personal variation, among 
the lower orders of creation. The closer I 
get to Nature, the more I come to feel 
that there are some souls on the other side 
of that arbitrary line which we have 
drawn between subject creatures and 
ourselves. In so many cases the senti- 
ments and feelings of these creatures 
seem to differ from ours only in degree, 
that I am growing more and more suspi- 
cious of a distinction which, logically car- 
ried out, might condemn us to extinction, 
because we are a little lower than the un- 
gels. 

The sound of the moving of the air in 
summer also may be of great charm and 
suggestiveness to a spiritually sensitive 
ear. There is certainly a different lan- 
guage in the blowing of the wind at 
different seasons of the year ; and there 
are distinctly different shades of ex pression 
in Nature’s moods, as expressed by the 
wind, in each season — idioms of that 
season’s pneumatic language, so to speak. 
In summer we house-dwellers have fewer 
obstructing, muffling barriers between us 
and the voices of the winds than at any 
other season, and therefore we may hear 
them better and interpret them more 
subtly and sympathetically than at any 
other time. 

For example: A trained and sympa- 
thetic ear can almost always tell, from the 
sound of the wind outside, early on a sum- 
mer morning, what the weather has been 
during the night, and what it promises to 
be during the day. The limits of this 
article forbid my going into details at this 
point, but I should like to call the atten- 
tion of Nature-lovers to a single pneumatic 
phenomenon, frequently observable dur- 
ing the summer months, viz., the peculiar 
sound of the wind after a night when a 
hot wave has been broken by a meteoro- 
logical change in the west, northwest, or 
north, The sound and peculiar signifi- 
cance of this wind cannot be easily mis- 
taken. Scores of times, perhaps hundreds 
of times, we have waked to hear, through 
our open windows, that peculiar Niagara- 
sound of the west or northwest wind 
through dense summer foliage, following 
a cool change in the night. It is one of 
the most distinctive of all wind sounds, 
and yet so subtle in its characteristics as 
to evade description. Volume and insist- 
ence, or incessance, seem to be its domi- 
nant qualities. I have suggested a like- 
ness in its roar to that of Niagara, and yet 
it has more the sound of strong rapids 
than of acataract There is less thunder 
in it than a titantic sighing — the sighing 
of a giant who does not seem to require, 
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except at infrequent periods, to replenish 
his stock of breath. 

This characteristic wind blows heavily 
and noisily through lush foliage, seldom 
dying down and then breaking forth with 
redoubled fierceness, like a March or win- 
ter wind ; and its voive in the early morn- 
ing proclaims unmistakably to the awak- 
ing sleeper that there has been a sudden 
revolution of weather, and suggests the 
vexins problem of a return to winter un- 
derwear. Yet there is something wonder- 
fully elating, rejuvenating, revivifying, 
in the sound of the cold-wave wind in 
summer. It immediately puts pew energy 
into debilitated mind aud body, and 
stimulates that “ fallish ’’ feeling, when 
one is so eager for work. 

‘The night-musie of insects, frogs, toads, 
etv., is one of thie sweetest aud most peace- 
ful sounds that drift in at the open window 
in summer. Such a perfect lullaby it is — 
the most admirable sleep-music ever con- 
ceived ! If one cannot drop to sleep while 
Nature is thus crooning over his cradle, 
let him be warned that he is a fit candi- 
date for the asylum or sanitarium. Ah! 
the sweet associations that revive under 
the droniug monody of the strings and 
flutes of Nuture’s pight-orchestra — mem- 
ories of the time when to touch one’s pil- 
low was to sink through it into delightful 
caves of dreams! These night-voices now 
reproachfully remind us that once it was 
as hard for us to keep awake, when we 
were tired, as 11 now is to go to sleep. 
Alas! these latter-day wanderings from 
Nature! Blessed be anything that helps 
us a little way back to the dear old 
Mother ! 

All summer long the true Nature-lover 
will live as near to the Great Out-doors as 
he can — that must be his salvation. If 
he cannot go into the back woods, or sleep 
in a tent on the bank of some breezy lake, 
he can at least keep his office or work- 
room window and his chamber window 
open from the first of June until the first 
of September — barring the brief intervals 
of cold waves ; and eveu of these he should 
get a good sniff before he wakes up in the 
morning. Let him give constant admit- 
tance to the untainted ozone of beaven, 
and to the delightful sounds and aromas 
which accompany it. Then, though he 
may not be able to get even a two-weeks’ 
vacationette, he will feel that he has 
drunk in some of the health and vigor 
that Nature wafts abroad every summer, 
and induces people to appropriate by the 
simple device of making impure air too 
uncomfortably warm to breathe. 


Melrose, Maes. 





HAPPENINGS IN CANADA 
“ ALIQUIS.” 


GOOD deal has been happening in 

Canada in the last few weeks. In the 
first place, the Ontario Government has had 
at the recent general elections considerable 
of ashaking-up. This Government has been 
in power for thirty years, — something we 
think unprecedented in political history. 
It has professed to be a friend of temper- 
ance, and we Suppose Was, as politicians go. 
It reduced the number of licenses about 
one-hali in the last fifteen years ; neverthe- 
less, the amount of liquor consumed was 
not reduced, but has somewhat increased. 
The Government repeatedly gave pledges 
that it would bring in a bill for the prohibi- 
tion ot the liquor traffic so soon and so far 
as was in its power. Premier Ross further 
declared that the plebiscites taken eight ana 
four years ago were quite ample to secure 
such legislation were it not ultra vires of 
the constitution ; that any government that 
would retuse to grant prohibition on such a 
demand would write its own epitaph. 
Since then a decision of the PrivyiCouncil 
in England declared that the act passed in 
the province of Manitoba, suppressing all 
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bar room sales of liquor, was quite intra 
vires. 

The Ontario prohibitionists demanded 
that a similar act should be passed in On- 
tario. The Governmenc suddenly discov- 
ered that the previous plebiscites were not 
sufficient warrant for legislation. A dele- 
gation of a thousand liquor-dealers de- 
manded to be “ let alone ”’ in their nefari- 
ous business. The Government theretore 
ordered a referendum, and a loaded refer- 
endum at that, of the question to a popular 
vote, but retused to have this vote taken on 
the same day as the municipal elections, 
and threw out hints as to compensation 
tor the traffic, no matter how large the ma- 
jority might be. At the recent elections the 
government supporters were reduced from 
twelve to four, and many of these were 
elected by a very narrow majority. The 
work before the temperance people now is 
to enter upon a campaign of education and 
agitation that shall pile up such a vote for 
prohibition as shall compel the Govern- 
ment to fulfill its pledges. 

# z 


The ecclesiastical parliaments of all ‘the 
churches have been in session in the leaty 
month ot June. Our Methodist Conterences 
report substantial progress all along the 
line. It was feared that the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund collections of nearly a million 
and a halt would lessen the missionary, 
educational, and other givings. On the 
contrary, these have been materially in- 
creased. The divinely appointed sequence 
of such beneficence has not been withheld. 
As the church: has brought her tithes into 
God’s store-house, He has opened the win- 
dows of heaven and poured out rich spirit- 
ual blessings. Our men:bership is consid- 
erably increased (aggregate not yet report- 
ed). We dwell in peace and prosperity. Our 
Victoria University and school ot the proph- 
ets since coming to Toronto ten years ago 
has received in endowment and equipment 
$800,000, with the round million in sight. 
For the first time in its history it has a bal- 
ance over expenditure — not very much, 
only three cents — but who expects a col- 
lege to do more than pay its way ? 

Much interest is felt in the approaching 
General Conference, which will be held in 
the mid-continent city of Winnipeg, which 
only thirty years ago was a hamlet on the 
boundless prairie. There isa large influx 
into our prairie province of settlers from 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, many of 
whom are Methodists. Our churcb, in 
good old Biblical phrase, is lengthening its 
cords and strengthening its stakes in our 
great Northwest, and, in addition, is send- 
ing scores of volunteer students to break 
the bread of life to those who come to reap 
the bread that perisheth. 


We have been greatly delighted with the 
visits of those pioneers in the Forward 
Movement— Revs. F. L. Wiseman and 
George Jackson. They are hoth men of 
light and leading, both remarkably youth- 
ful in appearance, having neither beards 
nor bald heads, but have both accom- 
plished a great work for God and Metho- 
dism in the old land. Mr. Wiseman isa 
particularly boyish-looking figure, quick, 
nervous, intensely dramatic in utterance 
and action, alive to his finger-tips. He re- 
calls the Shakespeareau phrase addressed 
to the wise Portia in the play: ‘How 
much older art thou than thy looks?” 
His work at Birmingham is a marvel of 
religious audacity. Methodism in the mid- 
lands had attained a status of smug and 
steady-going mediocrity, bat was not 
reaching the masses. It soon followed the 
forward movement (which was at first 
ungenerously criticised as more forward 
than movement) in Manchester, Leeds, 
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London, and other great centres. It is now 
erecting in Birmingbam magnificent prem- 
isex not urjike in architecture and splen- 
dor the Hotel de Villein Brussels, at a cost 
ot over $300,000. 

More remarkable still is 


Rev. George 
Jackson’s work in Edinburgh. Mr. Jack. 
son is more slender and youthful then even 
Mr. Wiseman, is more sedate in manner, 
but not less aggressive in spirit. Even 


John Wesley could make little inppression 
on the hard-headed peop'e of Auld Reekie. 
There had been no growth in eighty years 
in the northern metropolis when George 
Jackson was sent to inaugurate a forward 
movement. They have now erected a inag- 
nificent hall at a cost of a quarter ot a mil- 
lion dollars, and havea great institutional 
church tull of aggressive spiritual guter- 
prise. Methodism in both the United 
States and Canada may learn much trom 
the hallowed zeal ot our brethren in Lon- 
don, Birmingham and Elinburgh, and 
they, I may modestly add, may learn 
something from us, 
~ * 

The chief ally ot Methodism in promot- 
ing the work of God in this land, the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada, has been hold- 
ing its General Assemblyin Toronto. This 
church was the pioneer of ecclesiastical in- 
tegration in Canada in the union of seven 
or eight Presbyterian denominations. 
This union has been signally owned ot God 
and great grace has rested upon the 
church, The Methodist Church soon tol- 
lowed its example, and trom ocean to 
ocean these bodies, instead of having a 
dozen divisions with sometimes untriend ly 
rivalries and unbroiherly spirit, are now 
the two leading Protestant denominations 
otf the Dominion, dwelling together in 
unity, peace and prosperity. 

The General Assembly strikes us as a 
rather cumbrous and unwieldy body. It 
is composed of about six hundred laymen 
and ministers trom an area nearly as large 
as the United States. It meets annually at 
large expense in the difterent cities trom 
Halitax on the Atlantic to Vancouver on the 
Pacific. The body is too large tor best de- 
liberative results, and once in four years is 
surely often enough for fresh legislation. 
Our Methodist plan of local and General 
Conferences is far better. At a pleasant 
Presbyterian reception the present writer 
felt quite among the elect. The nearest 
kinship we could establish to this old 
church of the covenant was that a kinsman 
of our own, now of your city, was modera- 
tor of its General Assembly in the United 
States. While we rejoice in their prosper- 
ity, we are just a little thankful that in all 


our operations Methodism is a good deal 
ahead. 


— + 

The synods ot the Anglican Church have 
also been in session. This church is very 
conservative, aristocratic, high-toned, and 
looks with considerable hauteur and con- 
descension upon the uncovenanted sister 
churches whose clergy are not in the apos- 
tolic succession. One of its clergymen in- 
deed referred to “the sects’ as parasites. 
This recalls the story ot a good Scottish 
burgher, or anti-burgher, belonging to one 
of the many Scottish sects, which was so 
small as to be almost an in-sect. Asked if 
he thought there were any real Christians 
nowadays, he said: ‘“‘ Weel, there’s Janet 
and mysel’, but whiles I’m doubttul about 
Janet.”” The Anglican Church, while one 
ot the oldest Protestant bodies in Canada 
and the United States, is in both countries 
very small of its age. The rudeness of this 
accuser of the brethren, however, led to 
special emphasis and cordiality in ex- 
changes of interdenominational comity. 


In the old-fashioned words ot its old-tash- 
ioned prayer- book, we wish it ‘‘ Good luck 
in the name ot the Lord.” 
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THE FAMILY 


AT THE CROSSING 
META E. B. THORNE. 


I walk through the valley where dark lies 
the shadow, 
And yet from all fear I am free, 
Because One is with me, Redeemer and 
Saviour, 
Whose rod and whose staff comfort me. 


I stand on the brink of the swilt flowing 
river — 
*?Tis only a brook after all ; ”’ 
No ill can betide while He walks with me 
ever 
Aud keepeth mg steps lest I fall. 
o 


And e’en as I cross this dark stream, swilft- 
ly- flowing, 
That spans the lone valley of tears, 
His strong arms upbear me. I’m sate, ever 
knowing 
His presence hath cast out my fears. 


My Shepherd — I want not while His hand 
doth guide me 
To pastures of rest and of love; 
My cup runneth over — such joy shall be- 
tide me 
To dwell in His mansions above. 


Poynette, Wis. 





AN UNEXPECTED QUESTION 


NE morning about twenty years ago a 

lawyer on the way to his office 

stopped outside a barber’s shop door to get 
a “ shine.”’ 

The little bootblack who plied his trade 
there was no stranger to him, although he 
knew hit only by his street name. This 
morning the boy was unusually silent. 
The lawyer missed his bright remarks and 
began to rally him a little, when suddenly 
the boy looked up in his tace and said : 

* Mr. Bartlett, do you love God? ” 

The lawyer was au upright, self-respect- 
ing man, but neither a church attendant 
nor much given to religious thought, and 
he took the question at first as an attempt 
ata joke on the part ot the boy; but he 
soon found that it was meant in all serious- 
ness. No one had ever asked him the ques- 
tion betorein quite the same way, and it 
staggered him. 

‘““Why do you ask me that, Bat?” he 
said, alter a rather awkward pause. “What 
difference does it make to you? ”’ 

** Well, I’ll tell you, sir. Me mother an’ 
me’s got to get out; tor the place we live 
in ’1l be tore down pretty soon, an’ a teller 
like me can’t pay much rent. Mother does 
all she can, but you see there’s three of us, 
an’ me grandmother’s lame. I dunno what 
todo. Yesterday I heard two men talkin’, 
an’ one ot ’em said God would help any- 
body that loved Him it they’d tell Him they 
was in the hole. I thought about it ’most 
all night, an’ this mornin’ I made up my 
mind I'd lay tor somebody that knew Him 
well enough to ask Him.” 

The lawyer was embarrassed. All he 
could say to the threadbare little bootblack 
was that he had better ask some one else. 
He had better keep inquiring, he told him ; 
tor in a city of so many churches he would 
surely find the sort of person he wanted. 
He thrust a dollar into the boy’shand and 
burried away. 

But all that day he found his thoughts 
reverting to the bootblack and his strange 
question. ‘“ A fine position for an educated 
man ina Christian country!” he said to 
himself. “Struck dumb by an ignorant 
street arab! I could not answer his ques- 
tion. Why not?” 

The lawyer was an honest man, and his 
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self-examination ended in a resolution to 
find out the reason why. That evening he 
went, tor the first time in many years, to 
prayer-meeting, and trankly told the whole 
story, without sparing himself. From that 
day lite had a new meaning for him, and a 
higher purpose. 

A tew days later, at a conference of min- 
isters ot different denominations in the 
same city, the lawyer’s strange experience 
was mentioned by the pastor who gave him 
his first Christian welcome. Immediately 
another minister told of a young manin his 
congregation who had been awakened to a 
religious lite by the same question put to 
him by the same little bootblack. The in- 
terest culminated when a third declared 
that he had had a call trom the bootblack 
himself, who had been brought to his study 
by a man who appreciated his unexpected 
question and knew how to betriend him. 

Such an incident could not be allowed to 
end there. The boy was helped to good 
lodgings, and to patronage which enabled 
him to provide better tor his “‘ family.” At 
last he had tound somebody who loved God ; 
and in time he learned to love Him him- 
self, and ‘‘ know Him well erough to ask 
Him.” Opportunities for a decent edaca- 
tion were opened to him, and he showed so 
much promise that his lawyer triend took 
him in, first as an office-boy and finally as 
a student. 

Many weuld recognize the bootblack to- 
day it his name were given, not only asa 
member of the bar in successtul practice, 
but asa church-member and a worker iu 
Sanday-school. He loves boys; and the 
tew who know that he was oncea bootblack 
understand his interest in little fellows who 
need a iriend. Helping them is for him lov- 
ing God in the most effectual way. — 
Youth’s Companion. 





A FOURTH OF JULY REBELLION 


J. L. HARBOUR. 
66 A!” 

Ano Rilly’s only child had died 
in his babyhood, but she always called 
her husband ‘“‘ Pa.’’ They were old peo- 
ple now, and it was a great sorrow to Ann 
tbat she could not call her husband 
‘* Grandpa.’’ The instinct of motherhood 
and of grandmotherhood was strong with- 
in her, and her heart went out in loving 
affection to the children in the neighbor- 
hood. She would gladly have adopted 
one or more of the motherless and father- 
less little children in the world, but Pa 
had never fallen in with this idea. Pa 
was Ann Rilly’s oracle and standard. 
She had always felt that there could be 
no appeal from any decision he made. 
Ann’s voice had a note of hesitancy as 
she spoke to ber husband. 

‘* Well?’”’ said Benjamin Rilly, with- 
out taking his eyes from the copy of the 
Farmer's Friend he was reading. 

‘*They say the celebration over to 
Hebron is to be the biggest kind of an 
affair.’’ 

‘* Humph!”’ 

** Yes ; they say the whole county will 
be there, Pa.’’ 

‘* No, they won’t ; we won’t be there.’’ 

This was discouraging, but for the first 
time in many years Ann tried to gain her 
point. 

‘“‘ If we went, Pa, I reckon we’d see lots 
of our old friends we ain’t seen in a long 
time.’’ 

* I kin stand it if I don’t see ’em for a 
still longer time.’’ 

“I think it’s kind o’ pleasant to meét 
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one’s old friends, an’ I reckon the cele- 
bration will be a real nice affair.’’ 

The old man’s domineering spirit as- 
serted itself in its usual aggressive way. 

‘* Now see here, Ann,’’ he said, deci- 
sively, ‘‘ I ain’t goin’ to that celebration, 
an’ you might as well know it p’int blank. 
I’ve noticed that you’ve had somethin’ 
on your mind fer some time, an’ I reckon 
this scheme of trailin’ ’way over tv Hebron 
to that Fourth o’ July celebration is it. 
Well, I aiu’t goin’ !”’ 

Ann said no more. She knew that it 
would be useless todo so. It was one of 
her husband’s favorite sayings that when 
he said athing he ‘ stuck to it.’”’ His 
obstinacy was so great that he had some- 
times “‘ stuck ’’ to things to his loss and 
sorrow ; but he would never “‘ give in ’’ to 
anything that conflicted with a resolution 
he had once made. Ann knew by “ the 
set of his jaw ’’ that her husband was not 
to be moved, and for once in her life she 
felt a spirit of rebellion. 

Rarely in all the fifty years of their 
married life had Ann opposed her hus- 
band, and she had not done so for many 
years. That very day Ann had read a 
long, well-written and just article on the 
‘* Rights of Wives.’’ It was an article 
that boded ill for Pa’s futuresupremacy, 
for it had given Ann new conceptions of 
her own rights, and had filled her with 
new resolves. It bad made her feel some- 
thing akin to contempt for herself because 
of her own weakness in yielding so su- 
pinely to every trifling mandate of her 
husband. 

‘‘ Tt ain’t fair, it aio’t just,’’ Ann had 
said to herself after giving the article a 
second reading. ‘‘ No, it jest ain’t fair 
for Pa to expect me to lose ev’ry bit o’ my 
own identity in his will. It’s been bad 
for him an’ for me that I have done it as 
I have in the past. I sha’n’t do so no 
longer.’’ 

When her husband bad issued his ulti- 
matum in regard to going to the celebra- 
tion ever in Hebron, Ann had said, quiet- 
ly : ‘‘ Very well, Pa;’’ and Pa had felt 
that he had triumphed, and with that 
sense of triumph there was the feeling of 
contempt that many husbands have for 
the wives who weakly yield to the author- 
ity of their ‘‘ lords and masters.’’ 

It would have been a great surprise to 
old Ben Rilly to have known that his 
wife had developed a spirit of independ- 
ence born of a sudden awakening to the 
fact that her own just rights had been de- 
nied her for so many years. Ben had not 
seen the sudden light in Ann’s dim blue 
eyes nor the compression of her own lips 
when he had so lightly dismissed the 
whole matter of the Fourth of July cele- 
bration in Hebron. Long after the old 
man had gone to bed, Ann sat sewing on 
a blue-and-white-striped hickory shirt her 
husband would need on the morrow. As 
she sewed she formulated her plans for 
the approaching Fourth of July. 

‘* Hebron is nine miles from here,’’ Ann 
had said to herself. ‘ It’s a far distance 
for an old woman like me to waik, but Pa 
will be using both horses in the field, an’ I 
won’t ask him foreitherof’em. I'll set 
out on foot, an’ I ain’t no doubt but that 
some one will come along an’ pick me up 
before I have gone a great ways, an’ °* 
there’ll be plenty o’ chances fer me to ride 
home. I sha’n’t say a word to Pa nor to 
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no one else, but I’ll go to that celebration, 
an’ Pa kin think what he pleases about 
it.”’ 

The morning of the Fourth dawned 
clear and bright. There had been quite a 
suower the night before, and Ann rejoiced 
because of this. . 

‘‘Tt’ll make the walking better,’’ she 
said. ‘“ But I ain’t countin’ on havin’ to 
walk no great ways. The Mursons and 
the Masons are all goin’ to the celebration, 
an’ they or some one else will offer me a 
ride before I have gone very far.’’ 

She gave Pa no hint of her proposed de- 
fiance of his dictates. To be sure, he had 
not said that she should not go to Hebron, 
but a great many things had come to be 
understood between them, and one of 
those things was that Ann was not to go 
to any place without Pa’s consent and ap- 
proval. It seemed to her almost like fly- 
ing in the face of Providence for her to 
think of going to the celebration without 
her husband’s approval, but the spirit of 
independence that had sprung up within 
the old lady had brought with it a feeling 
of resentment and even of humiliation 
because of her own supineness in the past. 
And as she dressed herself for the day 
after Pa had gone to a distant field to 
make hay, Ann said : 

‘*T ain’t goin’ to be the ninny in the 
future that I’ve been in the past. I ain’t 
much belief in this ‘ new woman ’ busi- 
ness, but 1 do believe in a woman havin’ 
the right to say her soul is her own after 
as well us before she gits a man to her por- 
tion; an’ Benjamin Jackson Rilly will 
find out that I aim’t goin’ to be the jelly- 
fish in the future that I’ve been in the 
past. I ain’t amounted to no more than a 
piece of putty, an’ I’m plum disgusted 
with myself !’’ 

Ann’s wardrobe was more limited than 
that of the wife of a prosperous man like 
Ben Rilly should have been ; but Ben had 
the deserved reputation of being ‘‘ as close 
as the bark on a tree,’’ and he limited 
Ann’s expenditures to the smallest sum 
possible. 

‘* Another thing I’m going to do is to 
buy my own duds after this, an’ I’ll buy 
what I see fit,’’ said Ann stoutly, as she 
arrayed herself in her faded black poplin 
dress and an old straw bonnet with a 
black ribbon bow and a limp and dejected 
feather on it. ‘‘ If I had had this spurt o’ 
independence a little sooner, 1’d hev had 
me a real neat new black-an’-white lawn 
an’ a new bunnit to wear today. But I’ll 
have ’em in time to wear to the quarterly 
meetin’ next month, see if I don’t! Here 
I brought twelve hundred dollars in cash 
money to this farm, an’ I ain't had a 
hundred dollars o’ my own to spend in 
ten years. I ain’t a-goin’ tostand it no 
longer, that’s what I ain’t!”’ 

When Ann was ready to leave the house 
she took « half-sheet of note paper and a 
pencil and wrote the following lines on it : 


BEN: I have gone to the celebration in 
Hebron. I don’t see as you have any call 
to object, as I have left a good dinner tor 
you on the kitchen table, and I have gone 
on toot so that you could have the horses 
tor the haying. I’m sorry you didn’t feel 
as if youcould spare the time to take me, 
and so I have to goalone. I feel asif I had 
earned the right to a little pleasure after all 
the years ot hard work I have put in on the 
farm. We are getting tar along in years, 
Ben, and it we don’t enjoy life a little now, 
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we never will. You can’t say that 1 ain’t 
been a faithful and dutiful wife to you 
always, and if you think the matter all 
over I guess you’ll have to come to the con- 
clusion that I have a right to do a little as I 
have a mind toin my old age. I have come 
to that conclusion, and this little outing to- 
day is to let you know it. 
ANN. 

The old lady pinned this note to the 
red-and-white tablecloth she had thrown 
over the dinner she had set out for her 
husband on the small table that stood be- 
tween two windows in the kitchen. 
Then Ann closed the house and started 
down the road leading towards Hebron. 
She had gone less than a mile when 
she was overtaken by the family of 
of a neighbor named Ayres, and room 
was made for her in the big farm wagon 
in which the happy family were riding to 
the celebration. Big, hearty Dan Ayres’ 
mental comment when he found that Ann 
had expected to walk all the way to He- 
bron was not at all flattering to Ben Rilly, 
and yet it did him no injustice. 

Old Ben came home at noon tired and 
hot, for the day had grown very warm, 
and he had about decided to ‘‘ knock off”’ 
for the afternoon and rest on the grass in 
the shade of the great elms in his dooryard. 
When he had put up his horses he went 
into the house and found Ann’s note in 
the dark, cool kitchen. He sat down on 
the kitchen doorstep and tead the note 
three times. Then it fluttered to the floor 
of the porch, and he sat for a long time 
with his hands clasped around his knees 
thinking, thinking, and his thoughts were 
long thoughts. 

Somehow or other, Ann's written words 
did not arouse his ire. He had a certain 
sense of injury and of resentment, but had 
he given utterance to his first thought, he 
would have said : ‘‘ I didn’t suppose she 
had so much spuuk.”’ 

Ann’s sudden acquisition of ‘ spunk ”’ 
surprised Ben more than it displeased him. 
He picked up the note and read it slowly 
for the fourth time,, commenting to him- 
self on the various paragraphs : 

‘* She ‘don’t see as I have any call to 
object,’ hey ?’’ said he. ‘ It’s kind o’ 
queer she’s just discovered that I ain’t no 
call to object to what she does. ‘ I feel as 
if I had earned the right to a little pleas- 
ure after all the years of hard work I have 
put in on the farm.’ Humph! I dunno as 
I ever said she shouldn’t*have any pleas- 
ure, an’ I will say for Ann that she has 
kep’ up her end o’ the row ever since we 
have been married — yes, she has! No, I 
can’t say that she ain’t been a faithful 
and dutiful wife to me, an’ I reckon she’s 
right about it’s bein’ time for us to have a 
little pleasure if we ever intend to here be- 
low. So she thinks she has a right to do 
a little as she likes in her old age, does 
she? Well, I never said she didn’t have 
any such right. She’d hev had more 
rights if she’d only taken them. Set off 
on foot all alone to go clear to Hebron ! 
Well, if she ain’t grittier than I reckoned 
she was.”’ 

He got up and went into the clean, cool 
kitchen. He took the red-and-white cloth 
from over his dinner and his face bright- 
ened. 

‘‘She’s left me a good dinner, sure 
enough! A cold roast chicken, some of 
her quince preserves that’s she so ch’ice of 
she don’t allus fetch ’em out even when 
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the minister is here, paound cake, cherry 
pie, an’ land only knows what all else — 
an’ it’s all good, too, for I will say for Ann 
that she ain’t second to nobody when it 
comes to good cookin’,’’ 

He sat down and ate his dinner with a 
relish that would have delighted Ann had 
she known it. She would have been still 
more delighted had she known of all that 
passed through Ben’s mind as he ate his 
dinner. When he was through he fol- 
lowed his usual custom of going ouit in the 
yard and smoking a pipe of tobacco in an 
old rocking-chair under one of the trees, 
When the pipe was empty Pa knocked the 
ashes from the bowl, got up a little stiffly, 
and went back into the house. Twenty 
minutes later he appeared in the back 
yard in a clean white shirt and his ‘‘ Sun- 
day-go-to-meetin’’’ clothes. He locked the 
house up and went to the barn. A few 
minutes later he drove out of the barnyard 
in his top buggy and turned his horse’s 
head toward Hebron. 


It was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and Ann was sitting alone on a 
bench in the shade of a tree. The 
‘‘speakin’ ’’ had come to an end, and the 
people were standing round in little 
groups. Ann felt somewhat tired, and 
she planned to sit quietly in the shade and 
rest a little longer before mingling with 
the crowd and seeking old friends whom 
she knew to beon thegrounds. Suddenly 
a man approached her from the rear and 
sat down on the bench beside her. She 
glanced up, and said, with a little start : 

“a Why, Pa !”? 

** Well, ye ain’t scairt, be you ? ”’ 

His tone was reassuring and Ann said: 
‘* Why, no, I ain't what you might call 
scairt, Pa, but I’m s’prised.’’ 

“Ye reckoned I was peggin’ away in 
the hay-field, did you ? ” 

‘* Why, yes; but I’m glad you ain’t. 
Oh, I’m so glad you came, Pa! There’s so 
many of our old friends here, and your 
n2phew Hiram and his wife are here from 
over bevond Hebron. They had me eat 
dinner with ’em, an’ we’ve had just the 
nicest kind of a time. I said I’d meet ’em 
at half-past three over by the big refresh- 
ment tent, an’ Hiram said we’d all have 
ice-cream an’ lem’nade together. Oh, Pa, 
you don’t know how I[ have enjoyed my- 
self, and — and — you don’t mind, do 
you, Pa?”’ 

He looked at Ann, and a sudden wave 
of affection for her swept over him. Not 
for many years had his heart been so full 
of tenderness toward her. He looked at 
her toil-worn hands, at her bent and shriv- 
eled fingers, at her rounded shoulders. 
He was aware of the fact that she was 
shubbier than the other women he had 
seen on the ground while searching for 
her. He noted the look of appeal in her 
dim blue eyes and the slight quivering of 
her lip. He noted the unsteadiness of her 
voice, and he felt condemned. 

‘No, no, Ann,’ he said, hastily, and 
his own voice was a little unsteady and 
hisown eyes strangely bright. ‘ No, I 
don’t care, Ann. You’da right to come 
if you’d a mind to. Lain’t your owner ! 
Fact is, Ann, I’m glad you did spunk up 
an’ set off the way you did — yes, I be! 
It’d been better for both of us if you’d 
spunked up long ago. That letter o’ yours 
set me to thinkin’. An’ that is what 
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fetched me here. It’s all right, Ann. I 
ain’t makin’ no kick agin your independ- 
ence. Fact is, I hope you’ll stick to it. 
Come on, let’s find Hiram an’ his folks 
an’ have a little visit with them, an’ then 
I want that you should go over to the 
town with me an’ do a little shoppin’. 
The stores will be open from four to six, 
an’ there’s some things I want that you 
should git.”’ 

The things he wanted her to ‘ git ”’ 
were more“ finery,’? as Ann called it, 
than she had had for years. In addi- 
tion to the black-and-white lawn dress of 
Ann’s desire there was a black-and-white 
silk that she protested was altogether too 
fine for her. 

‘¢ Tt ain’t no such thing,’’ said Pa. ‘I 
lot on goin’ out West for a long visit with 
our kin on both sides this fall, an’ some of 
’em live so fine you’ll need a silk gown to 
wear. Yes, an’ you’d better git two bun- 
nits while you are at it —— a common one 
an’ a dress-up one to wear when we visit 
my niece there in Chicago. I ain’t goin’ 
visitin’ with no shabby old lady. An’ 
say, Mister Clerk, you’d better put in 
gloves an’ folderols to go with both 
dresses.’’ 

There were tears in Ann’s eyes many 
times that aflernoon, and as for Pa, he 
seemed to have undergone some startling 
physical and spiritual change. Ann de- 
clared that he looked twenty years 
younger than he had for years. His voice 
had lost its usual gruftness, and his laugh- 
ter had almost a boyish ring. Ann really 
became a little uneasy lest some of their 
neighbors might think that he had been 
** tipplin’.”’ 

It was in the soft, golden light of the 
full moon that Ann and Pa rode into the 
barnyard, and when the old man lifted 
his old wife down from the buggy he sud- 
denly kissed her wrinkled brow and 
said : 

‘*Go into the house and set out some 
supper while I onhitch an’ do my chores 
— that is, if you ain’t too independent to 
obey sich orders.”’ 


Ann laughed softly, and said : 

‘‘ You shall have the best supper I can 
set before you, Pa. I ain’t too independ- 
ent to be ruled by — by — love.”’ 


Boston, Mass. 





Two Girls and One Summer 


66 ¥° HE campers are up at the lake now. 

A vear ago I was with them, and 
I bad supposed [ should be this year. I 
couldn’t believe that I wouldn’t! All 
through these hot-weather days I think of 
the others up in those lovely hills, of the 
deep-shadowed waterways, and the mar- 
velous moonlight nights. It seems to me 
that I can’t bear it, not to be there. You 
think I am selfish and discontented and 
horrid, but — you don’t know what it was 
to me!”’ 

That was one girl. A little later another 
stopped tor a few minutes’ chat. She, too, 
had been one of the happy camping party 
ot the year before. 

** Yes, indeed,” she replied, in answer to 
a question; “‘I had expected to go this 
summer aS much as could be, but father’s 
sickness last month made it impossible; 
there were so many expenses, you know.” 
For a moment her pretty face was shad- 
owed; it wasn’t difficult to tollow her 
thoughts up to the merry party at the lake. 
But almost immediately she turned, with a 
bright smile: 

‘*Don’t think I’m glooming,” she said, 
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quickly. ‘‘ Oh, I couldn’t, when I have that 
summer to think about. It was the loveli- 
est time I ever had in my life, and all the 
while underneath I was promising myself 
that I would be worthy ot it, and never let 
anything spoil its perfect memory. I keep 
thinking it over and over, living it day by 
day, and it’s almost as good as being there. 
It would be so dreadiul to spoil it—in 
one’s self, I mean.”’ 

The same pleasure exactly; and from it 
one girl made discontent and the other an 
unfailing joy. Whata life secret the little 
incident holds! — Wellspring. 





MANDY’S WOMAN’S CLUB 


Since Mandy joined the Woman’s Club, 
land sakes ! how she has changed ! 
And everything about the house has all 
been re-arranged. 

And all that Mandy says and does now 
means a whole lot more 

Than simple commonplace affairs have 
ever meant before. 

She talks ot science, politics, of chemistry 
and art; 

Each ology and ism, oh, she has ’em all by 
hee rt, 

For lecturers on every theme address her 
club, you see, 

And straightway Mandy hurries home to 
try their talk on me. 

Yes, Mandy's taught me how to breathe — 
I never knew betore, 

Although I’ve tried it day and night for 
iorty years and more ; 

And now she’s learning how to think, and 
says that maybe I 

Could some time learn to do as much it I 
would only try. 

She’s also learning how to eat, and what 
and when and where ; 

Our toods are tried and tested, weighed and 
measuied ovt with care. 

It frightens me to think that once we ate 
just commonu stuff, 

Yes, ate it and kept eating till we thought 
we had enough. 

And Mandy says that harmony is what the 
spirit craves — 

Health, beauty, wisdom, all ure brought on 
vibratory waves. 

When these are as they ought to be, the 
cares of life are gone, 

And all a mortal has todois just live on 
and on. 

It saddeus my poor heart to know my 
great-grandparents died 

When they were only ninety odd ; it can- 
not be denied 

That if those poor old simple souls had 
tound a way to get 

The woilds of wisdom Mandy has, they’d 
all be living yet. 


— NIxon WATERMAN, in Christian En- 
deavor World. 





The Wrong Ticket 


PORTER on the Caledonian Railway 

was granted leave of absence to go 

to Edinburgh to be married. A British 

journal relates this incident of the honey- 
moon: 

During his absence a new ticket collector 
had been put on, who upon Benedict’s re- 
turn demanded his ticket. Benedict, who 
had put both the pass given him by the 
company and his marriage certificate in the 
same pocket, by mischance tendered the 
latter. 

The collector opened and gravely scanned 
the “lines;” then returned them with a 
slow headshake, and: 

‘“ Eb,eh, mon, it’s a teeket for a verra lang 
ride, but nae on the Caledonian Railway.” 





Tell-tale Lines 


66 WATCHED that pretty woman the 

whole evening, and I saw that she 
Was cross and dissatisfied. There were 
tell-tale lines about her face that spoiled her 
beauty.” 

‘** Suffering lines, maybe? ” 

‘* No; suffering writes one story, and ill- 
temper another. That woman is not a good- 
tempered person,”’ 

That fragment of conversation gave mea 
text. 
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Tell-tale lines are graven on our counte- 
nances by emotions which ravage and lay 
waste our souls. She who would be free 
trom these marks of care and ftrettulness 
which disfigureé some middle-aged taces, 


must be neither care-worn nor fretful. We 
are the artists of our own faces; we, 
not outsiders, ty the domination of our 


thoughts, change ourselves trom one de- 
gree of grace to another, or mar the loveli- 
ness we might have. No frettul heart can 
tail to impress itselt on a face that will pro- 
claim fretfulness to all beholders.— Chris- 
tian Herald. 





ABOUT WOMEN 





— Miss Edith M. Haynes, of Roxbury, was 
the only woman in the graduating class of 67 
from the Law School of Boston University. 


— Miss Lilla F. Morse of the graduating 
class of Hartford Theological Seminary was 
awarded the Turretin prize in ecclesiastical 
Latin. 


— Miss Emma L. Theall, a graduate of the 
Boston School of Domestic Science, is now su- 
perintendent of the diet kitchen at the Syra- 
cuse Hospital for Women and Children. 


— Mrs. Lydia C. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, 
Pa, has invented a machine which she claims 
will produce a superior quality of bread bya 
new and simple process. It is said that Mrs. 
Sharpless has made a scientific discovery in re- 
gard to flour. After two years of study and 
experiment in the laboratory, she vecame con- 
vinced that the kneading of flour is an injury, 
and her machine eliminates that time honored 
process. Over three hundred patents have 
been granted in this country for bread-inaking 
machines acting on the principle of kneading. 


— Mrs. Julia Ward Howe preached, on Sun- 
day morning, June 15, in the Church of the 
Disciples, this city, of which Dr. C. G. Ames is 
pastor. Her text was 2 Cor. 4:6. The Boston 
Journal says that Dr. Ames and Mrs. Howe 
‘made a striking picture, standing together 
near the pulpit during the closing hymn — he 
taller and more slender, his black coat con- 
trasting with ber white cape, and he holding the 
book from which both sang.” 


—— Miss Fanny Seabride, a Chicago girl who 
went to Texas as a governess some years ago, 
has for the past four years neld the position of 
cattle guard and fence rider for the big Horse- 
shoe XX Ranch. In addition to a good salary, 
she has received $1,251 in bounties on the scalps 
of wild animals she bas killed, all of which she 
has invested in the best breeds of cattle, until 
she now owns over a thousand head, which will 
form the nucleus of a thoroughly equipped 
ranch of ber own in the near future. 

—— Miss Nina L. Marshall, a recent graduate 
ot Wellesley, is just completing a new book on 
mushrooms, which will soon be in the hands of 
the publishers. Miss Marshall’s former book 
on mushrooms, published by McClure’s, is the 
most popular introduction to the study of 
mushrooms yet written. The torthcoming 
book is said to be unusual and brilliant. 


— The Woman's Journal says: “Mrs. Anna 
Christy Fall deserves two-thirds of the credit for 
the success of the bill just passed by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature making mothers equal 
guardians of their minor children with the fa- 
thers. So says Representative Geo. H. Fall, who 
introduced the bill and was its leading cham- 
pion in the House. Mr. and Mrs. Fall were 
classmates together at Boston University many 
years ago. After graduation, they married. 
W hen Mr. Fall became a lawyer, his wife began 
to study law, too, in order to help him in getting 
up his cases. He encouraged her to take a regu- 
lar course at the Boston University Law School, 
and she graduated from it with distinction. 
Mrs. Fall is a member of the Maiden School 
Board, and the mother of five children. Asa 
mother anda lawyer, she nade a strong plea 
for equal guardianship at the legislative hear- 
ing; and Representative Fall says she hunted 
up for him most of the testimony from other 
States having a similar law, which testimony 
was a main factor in securing the passage of the 
bill. Mrs. Fall bas belped her husband in get- 
ting up many law cases, but never one so large 
and important as this—the case of all the 
mothers of Massachusetts against an age-long. 
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prejudice. It is bardly necessary to say that 
‘irs. Fall is a member of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion.” 

—— In the days of years ago, when President 
Hayes held sway at the White House, we read 
the most beautiful pen-picture of her who pre- 
sided as mistress of the Executive Mansion — 
the wife of Rutherford B. Hayes. Many pleas- 
ant things were told of her lovely character and 
nature, and of the results of herreign. But no 
description of her life was so beautiful to dwell 
upon and to picture in one’s mind as was the 
story told of the companionship that existed 
between this talented woman and her two sons. 
Every day, it was said, with a son upon either 
side of her, their arms about their mother’s 
waist and her arms about her boys, they prom- 
enaded back and forth the length of a long hall 
and adjoining rooms, all deeply interested in 
the talks that brought them heart to heart and 
were the most sacred hours of their lives. No 
social or other duty or pleasure was ever al- 
lowed to intervene between them and their 
happy hour together, when three happy hearts 
were unfolded to each other, and all little wor- 
ries or vexations were confided to mother, and 
were smoothed away by mother’s counsel and 
advice. — Presbyterian. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


A FOURTH OF JULY RECORD 


was a wide-awake little boy 
Who rose with the break of day ; 





— 


were the minutes he took to dress, 
Then he was off and away. 


bo 


were his leaps when he cleared the stairs, 
Although they were steep and high ; 


was the number which caused his haste, 
Because it was Fourth of July! 


~e 


as 


or 


were his pennies which went to buy 
A package of crackers red ;. 


6 were the matches which touched them off, 
And then — he was back in bed. 


big plasters he had to wear 
To cure his fractures sore ; 


~s 


eo 


were the visits the doctor made 
Betore he was whole once more. 


- 


were the dolorous days he spent 
In sorrow and pain ; but then, 


0 are the seconds he’ll stop to think 
Before he does it again. 


— LInian DYNEVOR RiIcz, in St. Nicholas. 





ROB'S FOURTH OF JULY 
CELIA M. STONE. 


66 OB, what are you going to do the 
Fourth ?’’ asked Mr. Sterling at 
the tea-table. 

‘‘ Why, don’t you know, papa, that we 
are not going to buy anything this Fourth 
because so many of the boys’ fathers say 
that since the fire they haven’t any 
money for crackers and fireworks? ”’ 

“They have had all the fireworks they 
wanted, I suppose,” said Mr. Sterling; 
‘but you boys haven’t been to me for 
any money this year. To be sure, I have 
had but very little since the fire, and I 
offered that to the committee when Mark 
was so burned, but they wouldn’t take it. 
If mother gives away any more of my 
clothes I may have to preach in my shirt- 
sleeves, but I do wish I had some money 
for you boys.”’ 

‘“Tt’s all right, papa. We talked it 
over at school, and thought that as long 
as so many of the boys couldn’t buy any- 
thing, the rest of us wouldn’t, but that 
we'd have a noise just the same. So we 
are fixing up old tin pails and trumpets 
and such things. Webb Lapham has 
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found an old tin tub that is almost as 
good asa bassdrum. [I found a tin pail 
that I’ve fixed for Willis for a snare drum, 
and I’ve found two of the trumpets we 
had Washington’s Birthday, and Earle 
has found a lot of whistles. So we are all 
fitted out. Besides, mamma says she 
will sing ‘ America’ for us.’’ 

‘* Yes, my mother and father always 
sang it every Fourth of July, and I want 
my boys to love the hymn as I do,’’ said 
Mrs. Sterling. 

‘* Well, you are all right if mamma will 
sing for you, and [’ll forgive her for giv- 
ing away my clothes,’’ replied Mr. Ster- 
ling, as he looked fondly across the table 
at his wife. 

‘* T’ve only given away those two pairs 
of trousers that you said you never would 
wear unless we were in the greatest straits, 
and we are not. [ did not know how to 
spare them myself, for I was going to 
make them over for the boys, but they 
were so much needed I could not keep 
them.’’ 

‘* You are a real Lady Bountiful, if your 
loaves of bread are pairs of trousers,’”’ and 
the conversation flowed on pleasantly as 
it always did at the Sterlings. 

The next day, as Rob came alung the 
street, he passed a hotel where he was a 
particular favorite with the proprietor, 
who beckoned him to come in. 

“ Rob,” he said, ‘‘ there’s a Mr. Lind- 
say in Room No. 4 who wants an errand 
done. All the boys happen to be out just 
now. I wish you’d go up and see what 
he wants.’’ 

‘“‘Thank you, I will,’’ said Rob, as he 
pulled off his cap and went to Ne. 4. 

‘‘T am Rob Sterling, and Mr. McCon- 
nell said you wanted ap errand done. 
Can I do it for you?”’ 

‘Yes, here are some letters that I wish 
put in the office,’”’ said Mr. Lindsay, 
passing him the letters and at the same 
time handing him a quarter. 

‘* Whew !’’ said Rob. 

‘‘What’s the trouble? 
enough? ’”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s too much.”’ 

‘‘'You’re the first boy I ever heard say 
that.” / 

‘* Well, the office is only a few steps 
from here, and 1 don’t want to be meun,’’ 
said Rob. 

“‘Tt’s almost the Fourth. Couldn’t you 
spend it then without any trouble? ’’ said 
Mr. Lindsay. 

“Oh, don’t you know this year we 
boys are not going to have a bought 
Fourth of July?” 

‘* Why not?’”’ 

‘* Because there’s been a great fire here, 
and lots of the boys at our school were 
burned out, so they can’t have any 
money for their Fourth, and the rest of 
us thought we wouldn’t if they couldn’t. 
But we are going to have a noise just the 
same as ever.’’ 

Somehow Mr. Lindsay liked the kindly 
spirit of the boy, so he said: ‘‘ Take the 
quarter and make some lemonade with it 
for as many boys as you can.’’ 

‘‘Thank you,’”’ said Rob. ‘ I’ll water 
it some so that lots of the boys can have 
a drink,’’ and ina minute Mr, Lindsay 
was alone. He sat a long time in 
thought. He remembered how he used 
to prize a bunch of crackers, but as for 
fireworks he never had any. Still, his 


Isn’t it 
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boyhood stood out in memory as a very 
pleasant one, with little money, but a 
wealth of love. Then his thoughts re- 
verted to Rob and the other boys, and 
their kindly spirit touched him. “ [’ll 
give an order for some fireworks,’’ he said 
half aloud, ‘‘and have them sent to 
Rob. A boy with his spirit will see that 
every boy around enjoysthem. I'll send 
for them right away.’’ 

So it happened that the day hefore ‘the 
Fourth there came a large box to the par- 
sonage directed to Rob. ‘‘ What can be 
in it?’’ thought the family,*as they jgath- 
ered around Mr, Sterlinggwhile he opened 
it. 

‘Oh, it’s fireworks! It’s*)fireworks !’’ 
shouted the boys. ‘‘ And here’s Mr, Lind- 
say’s card! He sent them. Wasn’t he 
kind, mamma?’’ 

‘“* Yes, very, and, Rob, we’llfask him to 
come over and epjoy seeing them with us. 
Every boy around here must come, too,’’ 
said Mrs. Sterling. 

So, near the edge of evening, Rob 
went for his friend, while the children 
gathered from far and near. Just as it 
grew dark enough to send off the rock- 
ets Rob came to the veranda and said : 
‘Now, mamma, you said you'd sing 
‘ America.’ ’’ 

“So I did, my son, and I will,” she 
replied, as she stepped to the edge 
of the veranda and began to sing 
‘““My country, ’tis of thee.’”’ In an in- 
stant every voice was hushed. Would 
that she could have known how many 
were inspired and comforted by her sing- 
ing that night! 

‘* Papa, please hold me by the window 
while Mrs. Sterling sings,’’ pleaded a sick 
girl; and when the singing ceased, she 
said: ‘‘ I feel so much better, I think I’ll 
get well now.’’ 

As Mrs. Sterling finished singing the 
applause of the children was very pleas- 
ant to her, and when she had seated her- 
self near Mr. Lindsay, he said : 

‘*T cannot tell you how much you have 
reminded me of my mother. She used 
to sing ‘America’ to us children every 
Fourth of July, and never since she went 
to her heavenly home and left me so 
alone have I heard it sung just as she 
used to sing it, until tonight. I cannot 
express my thanks to you.’’ 

Then began the fireworks, which were 
unusually fine and gave the greatest sat- 
isfaction. After the good-night piece the 
children guve Mr. Lindsay three \cheers, 
and then three for Rob, and a few tivin- 
utes later the crowd had disappeared. 

Rob and his father walked over to the 
hotel with Mr. Lindsay, and as they part- 
ed he said: ‘‘I shall always know where 
to spend the pleasantest Fourth of July 
possible if Mrs, Sterling will sing ‘ Amer- 
ica,’ 


Gorham, Me. 





Funniness : “* You say the evening wore 
on. Whatdid it wear?” Smart; “ Why, 
the close ot day, of course.” 


Brown (in the middle of tall shooting 
story): “‘ Hardly had I taken aim at the 
lion on my right, when I heard a rustle in 
the jungle grass,and perceived an enor- 
mous tiger approaching on my left. I now 
tound myself on the horns of a dilemma,” 
Interested Little Boy: “* Oh, and which did 
you shoot first, the lion or the tiger or the 
dilemma?” — Punch. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson II 
SUNDAY, JULY 13, 1902. 
Exopvs 20: 1-11. 
TEN COMMANDMENTS — 
DUTIES TO GOD 
1 Preliminary 


THE 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy2God with all thy heart. — Luke 10: 27. 


2. DATE: B. C.1491,in May or June: fifty 
days after leaving Egypt. 


8. PLACE: Mount Sinai, most probably to be 
identified with Ras Susfafeb, at the northwestern 
end of the range of which Jebel Musa forms a 
part. It is 6,830 feet high above sea level, or 2,900 
feet above the plain at its base—Er Rahah. 
The latter is four hundred acres in extent, and 
would easily accommodate the vast bost of the 
Israelites. The extreme clearness of the air at 
this point permits the voice to be heard with 
great distinctness. 


4. CONNECTION: 1, The smiting of the rock 
at Meribab, and the flow of the waters; 2, the 
battle with the Amalekites at Rephidim ; 3, the 
visit of Jethro, with Moses’ wife and children ; 
4,the encampment before Mt. Sinai, aud the 
“glory of God” upon the Mount. 


5 HOME READINGS. Monday — Exod. 20: 
l-ll. Tuesday — Deut. 6:1-15. Wednesday — 
Deut. 6: 16-25. Thursday — Deut. 27:1 10. Friday 
— Josh. 23:1-ll. Saturday — Psa. 19. Sunday— 
Mark 12: 28 34. 


il introductory 


Thus far Jehovah bad manifested Him- 
self to the Israelites as their Deliverer and 
Guide ; now, amid circumstances of in- 
comparable sublimity and impressiveness, 
He reveals Himself as their Lawgiver. 
They had reached in their journey the 
very heart of the mountain system of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. The plain upon which 
they were encamped was frameu in by 
lofty walls and summits of granite rock, 
‘shooting aloft in a wild confusion of 
pinnacles,’ as a writer has described it, 
and intersected with gloomy gorges and 
ravines. Prominent among the heights 
towered, in its lonely grandeur, the sacred 
Sinai — ‘‘ an awful! throne,’’ says Geikie, 
‘from which the voice of God could be 
heard far and wide over the stillness of the 
great plain below.’’ Over this mountain 
the pillar of cloud had settled, and to its 
mysterious centre Moses had been twice 
summoned. The people had solemnly 
assented to the covenant proposed, and 
during three days had “ sanctified ’* them- 
selves in preparation for the coming dis- 
closure. On the morning of the third day, 
amid portents of ineffable grandeur, the 
Lord spoke audibly to the people. The 
stupendous mass of the mountain quaked 
with seeming terror, and was wreathed in 
flame ; lightnings played around the sum- 
mit, and the souud of a trumpet, reverber- 
ating like crashes of thunder, summoned 
the Israelites to listen to the ‘‘ Ten Words”’ 
which in all succeeding ages have been 
recognized as the basis of all that is 
valuable in human law and moral obliga- 
tion. But the very preface was calcu- 
lated, not to repel the people by an asser- 
tion of everpowering holiness, but to win 
them to a Being whose guidance and mer- 
ciful care had been displayed in their be- 
half: ‘‘I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage.’’ None could 
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speak with more rightful authority. The 
First Commandment enforced His sole 
and supreme Godhead ; it forever excludes 
polytheism. The Second defines the na- 
ture of His worship ; being invisible and 
spiritual, no image or similitude whatso- 
ever of God is to be made ; idolatry hence- 
forth violates commandment; it makes 
Giod ‘4 jealous,’’ and He will visit iniquity 
even to the fourth generation. The Third 
precept hallows the name of God — guards 
it from frivolous or irreverent uses. The 
Fourth, at which our lesson pauses, hal- 
lows His day — requires that man shall 
work, even as God worked, in the six crea- 
tive days, and rest from work, even as 
God rested, on the seventh ; and this pre- 
cept includes the * cattle’’ also, and ‘‘ the 
stranger ’’ within our gates. 


lll Expository 


1. God spake — not Moses, but Jehovah 
himself. It would seem trom Deut. 32: 2, 
and from certain passages in the New Testa- 
ment (Heb. 2: 2; Acts 7: 13), that the angels 
had some part to play in these solemn 
utterances ; but, says Murphy, ‘** whatever 
media, whether elementary or angelic, God 
was pleased to employ on this occasion, it 
is manifest that the speech was His own, 
not merely as to the words spoken, but as 
to the articulate sounds actually perceived 
by the ear.’”’ All these words. — The com- 
mandments are called the ‘* Ten Words.”’ 
So overpowering were the terrors excited by 
their promulgation, that the people with- 
drew to the extreme limit of the plain, and 
alterwards implored Moses that he would 
speak to them in the place of God, lest they 
should die. 


2. The Lord thy God. — Thatis, I am 
Jehovah, the Seilf-Existent, the Creator ; 
thy God (Elohim, the Almighty, the Ever- 
lasting), who hath chosen thee as a people 
and hath made a covenant with thee. This 
announcement is a fitting term to stand at 
the head ot a code of law. It implies right- 
tul authority on God’s part, and reasonable 
obedience on the part of the nation. 
Brought thee out of the land of Egypt. 
— Their great Deliverer was their God, and 
therefore entitled on this account also toa 
gratefui compliance on their part with His 
will. Canon Cook makes the fine point 
that obedience to the Commandments was 
demanded not primarily because of penal- 
ties, but because they were the words ot the 
Eternal (sod who had been to them alsoa 
merciful Redeemer. 


3. No other (R. V., “‘ none other ”’) gods 
before me — a commandment addressed to 
every individual, and forbidding poly- 
theism and idolatry in every phase, both 
subjective and objective ; while, also, it en- 
forces the positive duty of making Jehovah 
supreme. All infractions of this rule are 
committed in the very sight and betore the 
face of the invisible but Almighty One, 
which increases the enormity of the guilt. 


Whatever it be that sets up a rival interest in 
our souls, absorbing that love andservice which 
belong to the true God, that is another God be- 
fore Him. Consequently, the proud man, who 
idolizes himself; the ambitious man, who pays 
homage to popular applause; the covetous 
man, who deifies his wealth; the sensualist, 
who lives to gratify his low appetites ; the dot- 
ing lover, husband, father, motber, who suffer 
their hearts to be supremely absorbed in the 
love of the creature, all come under the charge 
of transgressing the First Commandment 
(Bush). 


4. Shalt not make unto thee — make 
for thyself without command. The brazen 
serpent, and the cherubim, for instance, 
made by Moses by Divine direction, were 
not violation of this rule. Graven image 
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—acarved image of auy sort tor idola- 
trous worship. Molten images are in- 
cluded because they required the graver’s 
tool tor finishing. Any likeness. — See 
Deut. 4: 16-18. This additional term forbids 
the making of any visible similitude of 
whatever kind, whether by painting or 
sculpture, so that none may break the rule 
ignorantly. Heaven. ..earth,. . water. 
— Says Geikie: ‘‘ There must be no symbo! 
borrowed from the heavenly bodies, as in 
sO Many cases in heathenism ; nor trom the 
animal creation around, asin Egypt ; nor 
from the fishes or sea creatures, as in Pales- 
tine and Assyria.” 


Guided solely by the dictates of our erring 
reason, we might suppose that the aid of bodily 
Sense might be calledin to assist our mental 
vision, and that the use of images, paintings, 
crucifixes, and other outward symbols, might 
at least be harmless, if not positively beneficial, 
in refreshing the memory and quickening our 
devotions. But God knows the downward and 
deteriorating tendencies of our n»+ture even in 
its best estate, and He sees that the employ- 
ment of outward symbols of worship would 
gradually tend to lower the standard of pious 
feeling, and finally to withdraw the mind from 
the ultimate spiritual object, and fix it upon the 
gross sensible medium. We have only to look 
at the history of the Greek and Latin Churches 
for an abundant confirmation of this view of 
the subject (Bush). 


5. Shalt not bow down. -- Idols were 
neither to be made nor worshiped. For — 
giving the reaswun why the first two com- 
mandments should be kept. Jealous God. 
— The term is borrowed trom the marital 
relation, and significantly expresses the 
sensitiveness of the Divine Being to any in- 
fidelity to covenant vows. Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers — not arbitrarily 
or punitively, but through the processes of 
race transmission. Says Murphy: “ The 
history of the world shows that the ungod- 
liness of the fathers is, as a rule ot tallen 
nature, followed by the sons. Only grace 
interrupts the succession o! sin.” Them 
that hate. — Not to love God is, in Scrip- 
ture parlance, to ** hate’? Him. 


6. Showing mercy unto thousands — 
better, ‘‘ unto the thousandth generation.” 
Here mercy plainly rejoiceth over judg- 
ment. Iniquity may by heredity extend to 
the fourth generation, but mercy is assured 
to the thousandth generation. It vice can 
be inheritec, by a parity of reasoning virtue 
inay be none the less so. 


It plainly intimates that those who have no 
other God but the true God, and make no other 
God beside Him, are those who at the same time 
love Him. It proves that the negative quality 
of not forsaking the true God is understood to 
imply the positive quality of being faithful to 
Him and loving Him. This gives a new charac- 
ter to the whole Decalogue. It now becomes not 
a mere negative law of righteousness, but a posi- 
tive law of love (Murphy). 


7. Take the name of the Lord in vain, 
— His name expresses His essence and per- 
fections. Perjury, blasphemy, the frivolous 
or irreverent use of God’s name or word — 
in short, any behavior which dishonors 








Impaired Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nerv- 
ous headache, sourness of the stomach, and 
disagreeable belching may not be very bad 
now, but they will be if the stomach is 
suffered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease 
that the tendency to it should be given 
early attention. This is completely over- 
come by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens thewhole digestive system 
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His holy name, or cause, or worship, are iu- 
ciuded in what this commandment torbids. 
A fuller comment is given upon it in the 
Sermon on the Muunt, where we learn that 
‘‘ substitutionary oaths,” as they are called 
— swearing *“* by heaven” and the like — 
are also violation of this command. 


8, Remember — not, * Thou shalt keep,”’ 
etc. ; it was enough to remind them of an 
unwritten law,as old as Eden, and intended 
for perpetual observance. Sabbath — rest; 
cessation trom worldly business and labor, 
and an opportunity to remember and con- 
verse with God. Holy — separated, sacred. 


9,10. Shalt thou labor. — In order to 
rest, we must work. The duty of labor on 
six days is as strongly enforced in this com- 
mandment as the duty ot resting on the 
seventh. Work—a more c»mprehensive 
term than that rendered “ labor.’”? Murphy 
transiates it ‘‘ business.”’ In it thou shalt 
not do any work —a restriction to be in- 
terpreted in its spirit rather than in its 
letter, as our Lord Himseli showed. Works 
of charity, ot piety, of necessity, are not 
included in what is here forbidden. The 
literalism ot the Pharisees in laver years re- 
ceived special rebuke, but the laxity of our 
age is, doubtless, more offensive in God’s 
sight than Pharisaic scrupulousness. The 
Sabbath is a precious gift to man, and, 
rightly used, will prove of incalculable help 
to his moral and spiritual growth. Thou 
nor thy son. -- The wife’s identity with, or 
equality with, her husband requires no spe- 
cial mention ot herself. Incidentally the 
duty of parents to restrain their children is 
here taught. Manservant, maidservant 
—a Sabbath tor the servant as well as tor 
the master. Modern modes of lite are no 
justification for the very general violation 
ot this rule. Thy catthe —a Sabbath tor 
the beast. ‘* God ‘ careth for cattle,’ even 
tor their own sakes, and wills that the Sab- 
bath rest be extended to them. ‘ His tender 
mercy is overall His works’ ” (Ellicott). 
The stranger — visitors or resident foreign- 
ers. To our Gerinan immigrants who would 
import upon vur Puritan soil the Conti- 
nental Sabbath with its open beer gardens 
and evening concerts and theatres, this 
clause has special application. If we print 
upon our coins, “In God we trust,” we 
should insist that His laws be kept by those 
** within our gates.”’ 


ll. For — introducing the historical rea- 
son for this command. Six days. — The six 
great creative epochs are made typic sl of 
our six work-days. Rested the seventh, 
— His Maker’s Lallowed rest aiter labor is 
to be copied by man, who is made in the 
image ot God. 


IV Illustrative 


1. Never in the history of the world was 
such a scene beheld as that plain presented. 
A whole nation was assembled alone with 
God. His hand had been seen, and His 
voice heard, at every step of their history 
tor four hundred and thirty years up to this 
great crisis. He had called their progen- 
itor, Abraham, from his tather’s house, and 
made with him the covenant, which had 
now reached its first great tulfillment. He 
had guided the tamily by wondrous ways 
till He brought them down to Egypt, where 
they grew iuto a nation under the discipline 
of affliction. Thence He had brought them 
forth with a mighty hand and aa out- 
stretched arm, proving that He was the 
only God, and they the people ot His choice. 
He had severed them trom all the nations 
of the earth, and had divided the very sea, 
to let them pass into this secret shrine of 
mature, whose awful grandeur prepared 
their minds for the coming revelation. 
Thus far they only knew the token which 
God had given to Moses, “* When thou hast 
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brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye 
shall serve God upon this mountain.’’ 
They had reached the place, and they 
waited in awful adoration for what was to 
follow (Dr. Smith). 


2. ‘Two divine covenants had already 
been made with inan — the first with Noah, 
the second with Abraharn, as the ancestor 
oft Israel. A third was now to be estab 
lished with his descendants in fulfillment 
of the promises made centuries before. The 
details of its institution, as givenin Exodus, 
are sublime, beyond those ot any other 
transaction in the sacred history anterior te 
the story of the Incarnation. .... At last, 
on the tnorning ot the third day, the peaks 
of the mountain were seen veiled in thick 
clouds, turough which lightnings quivered 
vividly and unintermittingly, as if the vast 
height were aflame; terrible thunders 
leaped irow crag to crag, and reverberated 
in multiplied echves like the sound ot 
mighty truinpets announcing the approach 
of God. The phenomena ot thunder storms 
were in all ages associated by the Hebrews, 
as by other early and simple races, with 
the Divine Presence, and were its fitting 
accompaniments when Jehovah now ac 
tually drew nigh. All nature was moved, 
and seemed to tremble beiore Him. The 
people had been led out by Moses to see a 
spectacie so <ugust, but its terrors awed 
small and great; for, as they gazed, the 
mountain appeared to smoke like a turnace, 
and to reel on its foundations. The scene 
realizes itself best from the impression re- 
tained of it in siter ages, and embodied by 
the inspired poets of the race : 

* The earth shook and trembled : 

The foundations of the mountains moved 
and were troubled: 


“ He bowed the heaven and came down, 
And darkness was under His feet. 
He rode upon a cherub and did fly : 
Yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 
He made darkness His secret place, 
His pavilion ; round Him were dark waters 
and thick clouds of the skies. 


“ The earth shook ; the heavens also dropped 
at the presence of God; 
Even Sinai itself was moved at the presence 
of God, tne God of Israel. 


‘* His lightnings enlightened the world: 
The earth saw and trembled; 
The hills melted like wax at the presence of 
Jehovah, 
At the presence of the Lord of the whole 
earth.” 
(Geikie. ) 
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The Blind Spot; and Other Sermons. By Rev. 
W. L. Watkinsou, D. D. Fieming H. Revell Com- 
pany : New York. Price, $1. 

We take up this book with “ great ex- 
pectations,’”’ because we know this great 
preacher both by his reputation and his 
writings, and because we listened to him 
with delight and profit at Cleveland 
when he came as the traternal delegate 
from the Wesleyan Conference to our Gen- 
eral Conference. Not tor a quarter of a 
century — at least, since the days of Pun- 
shon — has a Wesleyan writer so greatly 
and favorably impressed our church. Al- 
though a brilliant writer, essayist and edi- 
tor, his popularity as a preacher is un- 
rivaled. Another critic has written of him 
as a preacher: ‘‘ One of the most powerful, 
cultured and nnitormly successtul of Eng- 
land’s present-day preachers. As a 
preacher ct sweet reasonableness, open- 
eyed optimism, and deep and tender evan- 
gelic zeal and courageous intellectual hon- 
esty, he has no superior in England.” The 
book takes its name from the first sermon, 
“The Blind Spot,” on the text, “* Having no 
part dark” (Luke 11:36), Other topics 
treated with rare originality, as well us 
sanity, are: ‘Sanctification: Entire and 
Universal;” “The Splendid Isolation ;”’ 
“The Liberty ot Sin;” “‘ The Fictions ot 
Sin.” We advise every minister to pur- 
chase this book and study it as a model for 
sermonizing. 

Personal Salvation, Studies in Christrian Doctrine 
Pertaining to tue Christian Life. By Wilbur F, Til- 


lett, D. D., Vanderbilt University. Barbee & Smith: 
Nashville. 


There is a treshness and a vigorousness 
about this book that instantly win atten- 
tion and hold the mind of the reader. It 
is not a stale rehash of doctrinal truths, but 


_a discriminating discussion, in the light of 


modern conclusions, of the vital doctrines 
of Methodism. The chapters on Christian 
pertection are especially interesting. Dr. 
Tillett very considerately omits cant ex- 
pressions and stereotyped phraseology, and 
thereby creates the impression that the en- 
tire subject is something new. Christians 
not versed in the terminology of theology 
will appreciate the chaste style and every- 
day English employed by the author. It is 
a book for all classes of readers and de- 
serves to be widely read. 

The Secret Place. Studies of Prayer. By R. Ames 


Montgomery, B. A. Fleming 4H. Revell Co.: Chi 
cago, New York and Toronto. Price, 50 cents. 


Books on this subject necéstarfig. deal 
with the same points, but not always in 
the same way. The topic itself can never 
be exhausted because the mystery of 
prayer is too deep for human understand- 
ing. This author states old truths in tresh 
language, and emphasizes points that are 
sometimes overlooked. It is a_ helpful 
book. - : 
Lalor’s Maples. By Katherine E. Conway. Pilot 

Publishing Co.: Boston, Price, $1.25. 

* Lalor’s Maples ” is a pleasant, readable 
story of the struggles of an Irish immigrant 
family in an Armerican city, and the devel- 
opment into conditions of competence, 
comitort and position — the evolution of a 
home trom the modest cross street cottage 
to a mansion on the avenue, Jobn Lalor, 
Catholic, forced to emigrate because ot po- 
litical agitations, with his beautitul young 
wife and first-born daughter, finds a home 
in Baychester,and accepts any employ- 
ment that offers. He is capable and indus- 
trious and soon finds worthy employment, 
is promoted, becomes a contractor, and in 
sixteen years the poor immigrant has ac- 
cumulated wealth, built his house on “ the 
Avenue,” has his daughters in convent 
boarding-school, and seems in a fair way 
to gratify his ambition to be a political 
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power and to become mayor of the city. 
Soon business reverses lead to tailures and 
losses. ‘** The Maples ” is put under mort 
gage and lost. A desperate struggle is 
made to retrieve the lost fortune, but all in 
vain. However, through a tragedy, or 
series ot tragedies, the Lalors’ broken tor- 
tunes are mended, ‘‘ The Maples” regained, 
and John Lalor becomes mayor o! Bay- 
chester. The story is plotted tor worldly 
gain. The religion is earnestly and consist- 
ently Roman Catholic. In two love stories, 
well worked out, selfishness and infidelity 
are rather severely punished, and self sac- 
rifice and patient service are abundantly 
rewarded. 


Those Black Diamond Men: A Tale of the An- 
thrax Valley. By William Futhey Gibbons. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.: New York, Chicago, and Toronto. 
Price, $1.50, 


With public attention fixed upon the ditf- 
ficult and dangerous work of the anthra- 
cite miner by the coal strike, this book 
appears at a most opportune time. It has 
a unique value, for it contains character 
sketches absolutely true as tound in the 
anthracite coal regions. Each page breathes 
with the realism of throbbing, suffering, 
yearning, struggling human life. This 
complex living tragedy is vividly pictured 
in plot, incident and climax, which compel 
the reader to respond with a thrill of pity 
and aching sympathy tor the great and bit- 
terly wrenching mass of human creatures 
who delve beneath the earth so that tuel 
may be provided for the varied needs of 
our civilization. There is a certain vein of 
delicious humor running through the en- 
tire book that lends to it an infinite charm. 
The dialect is natural and not wearisome. 
It is a commendable literary production, 
and will be read with keen pleasure and 
much profit by the book-buying public. 
There are numerous fine illustrations, and 
the mechanical work is excellent. 


The Minority. By Frederick Trevor Hill. Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company: New York. Price, $1.50. 


This book will appeal to every thought- 
ful man, to every student of the great labor 
problem. Mr. Kennard, the sole remaining 
member of « famous old firm, having 
money enough, wishes to retire, but is re- 
strained by the thought of the hundreds of 
workmen dependent upon the business. 
He has devised profit-sharing schemes by 
which the werkmen benefit. In tact, he is 
a model business man. A scheme is devel- 
oped by some Wall Street brokers to torm 
a consolidation of the various machine 
companies. Mr. Kennard retusing to come 
in, a walking delegate is sent among his 
men and a strike is inaugurated. With 
his faith in his workmen shattered, he 
joins the trust,and is elected one of the 
directors. Affairs run smoothly for a time, 
then the unscrupulous brokers seem about 
to gain the balance of power in the board. 
The day is saved by the heroine of the 
story, the daughter of a promoter, a noble, 
honest girl who does not hesitate to right a 
wrong even when the deed is done by her 
father. New York’s political methods are 
deeply scored, notably in Peter McMannis, 
who rises from a drunken loater to walk- 
ing delegate, and Factory Inspector Camp- 
bell. The book is earnestly but quietly 
written, and shows that there are two sides 
to every question —-even the great labor 
problem. 

In the Days of Giants. By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Houghton, Miffilln & Co.: Boston and New York. 
Price, $1.10, net. 4 


This is a most delightful and entertain- 
ing book both tor old and young. It con- 
tains stories of gods, giants, and dwarts of 
Norse mythology ; and Thor with his ham- 
mer, Lokiand his wicked mischiet, Balder 
the Beautiful and Great Odin seem to us to 
be living people, so clearly are they por- 
trayed by the lively fancy ot the author. 
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The six illustrations by E. Boyd Smith 
make the stories seem even more realistic. 
The Sermon on the Mount, Its Literary Struc- 


ture ard Didactic Purpose. By Benj. W. Bacon, D. D., 
Yale University, The Macmillan Co.: New York. 


The substance of this book was originally 
given in lectures delivered to the adult 
Bible class of the United Church, New 
Haven, and at Wellesley College. Its aim 
is to aid Bible students in ascertaining the 
exact scope and nature of the teachings ot 
Jesus as set forth in His great discourses. 
The author’s method is to ‘* compare, test, 
try, sitt evidence, reach back behind the 
reporters (evangelists) toward their author- 
ities to the original utterances themsel ver,”’ 
His book is put forth as a guide tc others 
in conducting similar investigations. 
Heavenly Harmonies tor Earthly Training. 

By Maicolm James McLeod. Pieface by Hon. John 


V. Farwell. Fleming H. Revel!) Uo. : Chicago, New 
York and Toronto. Price, 50 cents. 


Mr. Farwell chanced to hear Mr. McLeod 
preach while sojourning in Pasadena, Cal., 
and was so impressed with his sermons 
that he requested copies tor publication in 
order that they might have a wider eircula- 
tion. In the estimation of Mr. Farwell 
these sermons are “spiritual poetry in 
prose, spiritual music in harmony with 
inan’s inmost needs and God’s provisions 
therefor, spiritual philosophy and experi- 
ence made vocal with Christ’s gospel ot 
salvation.”” The sermons are richly illus- 
trated with anecdotes, etc., and are there- 
tore interesting to the average reader. Their 
spiritual and intellectual qualities are com- 
mendable. 

Lessons on the Gospel of St. Mark. By Rev. Ir- 
vine Robertson. D. D. Fieming H. Revell Cc.: 
Chicago, New York and Toronto. Price, 40 cents. 

A practical exposition of St. Mark tor the 
use of junior Bible students. The author 
avoids vontroversial and critical discus- 
sions, and refrains trom loading his pages 
with footnotes, which will doubtless be 
greatly appreciated by those who use the 
book. 

United States Life-Saving Service, Annual Re- 

rt for the fiscal year ending June 30,1901. Pub- 


ished by the ‘Treasury Department as D: 
tg y p ' ocument 


This report gives minute details of the 
services of life-saving crews, including in- 
stances of aid rendered, vessels warned, 
letters of acknowledgment trom sailing 
masters, list of medalists, table of casual- 
ties, appropriations and expenditures, in- 
structions to mariners in case ot shipwreck, 
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Grape-Nuts is probably entitled to the 
claim to be the most perfectly adapted tood 
for human needs now extant. The meat 
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directions for restoring the apparently 

drowned, and a variety of other informa- 

tion of general interest and value. 

Happenings in Our Home, With an Introduction 
by Margaret E, Sangster. Illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. Joseph Clark Bridgman: Boston, 134, Brom- 
field St. Price, $2.50. 

Many record books for home happenings 
have been put on the market, but none, to 
our knowledge, so suggestive and compre- 
hensive as this. There is ample room here 
tor the biography of a ftamily, from its be- 
ginning at the hy meneal altar to the earth- 
ly ending of its several members. Its chief 
attraction, it seems to us, is the variety 
and completeness of its sections, or depart- 
ments. Itsupplements the simple family 
record pages of the old fashioned copies of 
the Bible, with opportunity for recording 
all the anniversaries — Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, birthday, and the like; of reg- 
istering the autographs of friends who call 
or dine; of putting into permanent form 
all sorts of items ot family or historic inci- 
dent, the sayings of children, vacation out- 
ings —in short, the sort of record which 
becomes invaluable as the years go on. We 
warmly commend it and its use. 





\ Magazines 





— The July Century is a‘‘summer fiction 
pumber,” containing contributions in this field 
from popular writers and from newcomers. 
There is a short story by the late Paul Leicester 
Ford, entitled, “* Wanted: A Chaperone,” with 
illustrations by Gilbert. It is probably the last 
piece of completed fiction by the author of 
‘‘Janice Meredith.” Mary Adams gives the 
fourth part of the “ Confessions of a Wife,” the 
theme of which is “ estrangement.” Among 
the other writers of fiction for this number are 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, David Gray, Frank Norris, 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, Louise Collier Wil- 
cox, Will N. Harben, and Charies Bryant 
Howard. Outside of fiction the most conspicu- 
ous article is, “The Volcanic Systems of the 
Western Hemisphere,” by Prof. Robert T. Hill, 
of the United States Geological Survey. Julian 
Ralph writes of the retirement of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, of whom an attractive and vigor- 
ous portrait, in tint, is printed as the frontis- 
piece; Ray Stannard Baker tells about irriga- 
tion in “‘ The Great Southwest ;'’ Mrs. Sarah Y. 
Stevenson writes of ‘Prince Louis Napoleon 
and the Nicaragua Canal.” Among the poems 
are: “The Heart of Truth,” by L. Frank 
Tooker, and a tribute by Julie M. Lippmann 
‘To Our Merry Chanter” (Frank R. Stockton), 
to whom also an editorial article is devoted. 
(Century Co.: New York.) 


— The illustrated special articles in Harper's 
for July range variously through the realms of 
literature, science and nature. Kdmund Gosse 
discourses pleasantly of “ Elizabethan Dedica- 
tions of Books,” Benjamin H. Ridgely writes of 
“Summer Life in Andalusia,’ Overton W. 
Price of “ American Private Forests,” Vance 
Thompson ot “ Falconry of Today,” Charles 
Seller of ‘‘ The Real D’Artagnan,” Simon New- 
comb of * What the Astronomers are Doing,” 
Prof. George Edward Woodberry of “ Begin- 
nings of American Literature,” and Prof. 
George Lyman Kittredge of * Ways of Words 
in Euglish Speech.” Chiefamong the illustra- 
tions are reproductions from Goldsmith’s 
‘“ Deserted Village,” by Edwin A. Abbey. Fic- 
tion occupies its usual honored place in this 
publication. lt is marked by variety and in- 
dividuality. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s serial, 
«“ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” reaches its third in- 
stalment. The other writers of fiction are: 
Maud Stepney Rawson, Koy Rolfe Gilson, Ches- 
ter Bailey Fernald, HenryS. Kirk, Eugene R. 
White, Mary Knight Potter, Guy Wetmore Car- 
ryl, Van Tassel Sutphen and Alice Brown. 
(Harper & Bros. : New York and London.) 


— The Methodist Magazine and Review for 
July bas well-illustrated articles on “ The For- 
tress City, Quebec.” A graphic sketch and por- 
trait are given of that “ flaming torch,” the 
late Bishop William Taylor. “ Iceland and its 
People,” “ The Religious side of Charles Dick- 
ens,” “The Painter’s Art in England,” and 
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other articles are well 
Briggs : Toronto.) 


illustrated. (William 


— We call special attention to the article: 
“ Rackward Movements of Our Times — the 
Decay of Faith in the Sanctions of God’s Laws,” 
by Rev. Arthur Pierson, editor-in-chief, in 
the Missionary Review for July. He sounds a 
note of warning and exhortation which should 
be heard and heeded by the ministry every- 
where. The other papers of special importance 
are: ‘* The Story of Gucheng,’’ Samvel McFar- 
lane; “Aborigines of New South Wales,” 
Archibald Graham ; “ Christianity and Other 
Religions,’ Robert E. Speer; “Some Filipino 
Characteristics,” Arthur J. Brown; “ One Hun- 
dred Years of Home Missions,” Charles L. 
Thompson and Theodore Roosevelt. (Funk «& 
Wagonalis Co. : New York and London.) 


— The Contemporary Review for June con- 
tains a singular paper by J. H. Schooling on 
“ The Growth of Fraud.” He shows by quota- 
tions from the court records that while the 
grosser crimes, such as assaults, robbery and 
murder, have decreased in England and 
Wales, there bas been a marked increase in 
sinister frauds, commonly described as “ only a 
breach of trust.” He attributes this phase of 
crime to the great increase in luxury, and says: 
“Cut down luxury and you diminish fraud.” 
As a secondary remedy he advocates drastic 
legal punishment for crimes of this kind. Other 
noteworthy papers are: ‘The Character of 
Cecil Rbodes,” by F. Edmund Gurrett ; * The 
Limits of the American Invasion,” by Walter 
F. Ford; “ The Genius of China,’”’ by Prince 
Hesper Ukhbtomsky; “ The Russian Awaken- 
ing,” by Felix Volkhovsky; “ On Agricultural 
Gangs,” by Mrs. Bertram Tanquerary. (Leon- 
ard Scott Publication Co.: New York.) 


—The World's Work for July contains a 
number of exceedingly fine illustrations of the 
rain wrought in St. Pierre by the eruption of 
Mr. Pelee. They are reproduced from stereo- 
scopic photographs by J. Martin Miller and 
others. Commander Richard Wainwright 
writes very entertainingly about the “ New 
Naval Academy.” His article is finely illus- 
trated, and every phase of life in the Academy 
is described and pictured. Rev. David M. 
Steele contributes a good paper on “ The Minis- 
try as a Profession,’ which will be read with 
deep interest by ministers and candidates for 
the ministry. “An Educational Experiment 
with Cannibals,” by Samuel P. Verner, of Still- 
man Institute, Alabama, is a description of the 
characteristics and progress of two boys from 
Central Africa who are in an American school. 
One is the son of a chief, and the other the son 
of a fisherman. “ Lifting up the Liquor Sa- 
loon,” by William H. Tolman, Ph. D., isa very 
interesting production. The author’s main 
proposition is that ‘‘ what is needed is a substi- 
tute for the saloon ; for it cannot be abolished.”’ 
‘How Cables Unite the World,” by Donald 
Murray, gives the reader a thorough under- 
standing of the great systems of international 
communication. (Doubleday, Page & OCo.: 
New York.) 


— Among the many excellent papers in the 
Nineteenth Century for June is a symposium 
on “The Question of the Modern Trained 
Nurses,” by Miss M. F. Johnston, Miss Lucy M. 
Rae, and Mrs. Alec Warde. The other contri- 
butions include: “ Canada and the Imperial 
Conference,” by Lieut.-Colonel George T. Deni- 
son ; “* The Shipping ‘Combine’ and the British 
Flag,” by Edmund Robertson, K. C., M. P., late 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty; “An Insubordi- 
nate Admiral,’ by William Laird Clowes; 
“ Some Bygone Coronation Progresses,”’ by E. 8. 
Hope, C. B. ; and “ Letter from an Eye-witness 
of George IV.’s Corona‘ion,” by Archibald Little. 
(Leonard Scott Publication Co. : New York.) 


— Mary E. Stickney gives a vivid and inter- 
esting view of life on the cattle range in her 
illustrated paper, ‘‘ A Day with the Round-Up,” 
in the June Zra. Henry Lliowizi writes on 
“The Beginnings of the Kabbalah;” and The- 
odore Cuyler Patterson tells about “The Mod- 
ern Pony’ “A Converted Spxniard,” by Cap- 
tain T. H. Wilson, U.S. N., is a charming little 
sketch about a Spanish pony that joined the 
Americans during the siege of Santiago and 
served as a water-carrier. Additional chapters 
of “ Marie Antoinette,” by Henry Francis, are 
given, together with the usual variety of short 
storles and poems. The special work of Will- 
iam S. Walsh in “The Observer” and “Of 
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Presentation Copies” is especially noteworthy 
He is a been writer and quickly compels the 

attention of the reader. (Henry T. Coates « 
o.: Philadelphia.) 





CASING A WATCH 


How Ordinary Watch Works May Be Made 
More Efficient and How Finer Ones May 
Be Preserved. 


Ordinary watch works may generally be made 
effective timekeepers by careful and strong 
casing. The finest grades of watch works re- 
quire very strong casing to protect their deli- 
cate mechanism. The best of al! cases for either 
class is the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Case. 

This isa gold case stiffened in the centre with 
a plate of bard metal to prevent it getting thin 
and weak and bending down on the works, asa 
gold case does aftera few years’ wear. 

The outside plate of gold is very heavy, much 
more than is ever worn from asolid gold case 
and much more than can be worn off in a third 
of a century's hard service. 

The styles of the Jas. Boss case are very ele- 
gant — the same as the finest solid gold cases. 
The price is much lower than that asked fora 
Folid gold case — the reason is that the Jas. Boss 
case Saves you paying for gold that is never seen 
and never used. 

Jewelers everywhere keep a full stock of these 
elegant cases — they have sold more than 7,000,000 
of them in the last 35 years. Ask your dealer to 
see them, or for the book showing why a Jaa. 
Boss Stiffened Gold Case is better than a solid 
gold case, write to the Keystone Watch Case 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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| AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


to sell Petro-Pine Cold Cream Ointment and Crosby's 
WHITE Tar Soap. Petro-Pine Co.. Richmwund, Ind. 
Refer to Rev. F. H. Sheets, D. D., Chicago ; Rev. Ww. A. 
Robinson, D. D., Cincinnati ; second National Bank, 
Richmond, Ind, 


Hede of Steel Composition for 
Churches, Chapels, hools, &c. 
In tone like Bronze Metal Bells 
but at much less cost. Catalo ” 


sent free. THE OHIO BELL FOUNDRY, Cinci 


Church Bells, Peals and Chimes of Lake 6a 
Feiss capee Copper and East India Tin Onl 








BELL FOUNDR 
Bay hn af, 8 CO, Cincinnati, d 





FAVORABLY een = $'355,1826. 


WMMURCH, SC, ‘SCHOOL t & Of ACO 
PU OENUI a 


WEST TROY N. CO IGENUINE 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 









UNLIED OTHER BELLS 
SWEETES, MORE DUR 


cHuncH HAN 


po Fw) 
Fey mer ee om Foundry Pha oe Lath rin | 0 


CHURCH BELLS . cits. 


Superior Copper an Get our price. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore.Ma 


DOMINION LINE 











Fast Twin Pe Rec Passenger Service 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 


(VIA QUEENSTOWN) 


Commonwealth, July 16| New England, July 30 
Merion (New), July 23| Commonwealth, Aug. 13 


Saloon, 4 and $80 upward, according to steamer. 2nd 
Saloon, $42.50 


Richards, Mills & C'o,, 77-81 State St., Boston. 
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Holy Scripture 


I have a garden fair, 
With heavenly breezes fanned, 
And every morning finds me there — 
It is the Lord’s command — 
To gather fruits and blossoms sweet 
Betore the dusty world I meet. 


I have a taithtul friend, 
Accustomed to advise, 

With whom each morn some time I spend— 
That I may be made wise 

To find and keep the only way 

Which issues in eternal day. 


I have an armory bright, 
With shield and helm hung round, 
Where, duly as the morning light, 
The Spirit’s sword is found, 
With which to overcome the toe 
Who harasses the way I go. 


I have a mirror keen 
Which shows me all I am ; 
But lo! behind me there is seen 
One like a dying Lamb ; 
And, as I view His imaged Face, 
My sins are lost in shining grace. 


Oh, send Thy Spirit, Lord, 
To make me wholly Thine, 

That J may love Thy blessed Word, 
And feel its power divine ; 

And walk on calmly in its light 

Till faith is turned to glorious sight! 


— RICHARD WILTON, in Lyra Pastoralis. 





VACATION THOUGHTS 
REV. ©. JULIAN TUTHILL. 


UR evening prayers always aroused 
the conception which I have ever 
had of missionary work on the frontier — 
a rude and hastily constructed house, 
with pine to the right, left, front, rear, 
overhead and beneath, as we sat around 
the centre table in the sitting-room where 
the Jamp might shed its beams upon the 
sacred page. The window-casings promi- 
nent, nails in the studding to hang articles 
upon, dried grass fastened up here apd 
there, furniture to correspond with the 
general appearance of the room, and noth- 
ing wanting save the frontier fire-place, 
and possibly the gun upon the wall. 

One evening we read from the gospel of 
John, picking out passages where the word 
“ light ” occurs, such as, “‘ I am the light 
of the world ; he that followeth Me shall 
not walk in the darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’ And then, before kueel- 
ing down to pray, I asked the household to 
step out upon the piazza, presenting this 
thought — that the Church of Christ is 
brought to our minds by the revolving 
light on the Isles of Shoals. Now she 
presents the inspiring white light of truth 
and holiness ; then shut up for a moment 
of communion with herself, she suddenly 
flashes forth the red warning of indigna- 
tion and protest against sin. 

Again, if in continually watching the re- 
volving light, you try to hold your eye on 
the exact spot where it is expected to re- 
appear, after the seconds of darkness are 
over, you will find the little bunch of red 
or white rays suddenly beaming at the 
right ortheleft. But they never fail to re- 
appear. And if the Christian soul, which 
is clothed in the proverbially weak flesh, 
attempts to keep its eye fixed on the Ligbt 
of the world, that Light which revolves 
for all, there will be seconds of darkness, 
Christ will not appear just where expect- 
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ed, but He will shine, beloved, and not far 
from where you anticipate. 

Returning within, we knelt down and 
prayed: ‘‘Our kind Father, so mysterious 
and magnetic, the centre of all love and 
trust, we thank Thee for the beaming of 
Thy love upon humanity! We join Thy 
children in praising Thee for the gift of 
salvation which cometh to us in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Teach us Thy truth in 
this our vacation time, that we may serve 
Thee better in the coming days. Thou hast 
shown us a light this right from the Isle 
which we have not been able to see 
through the day. From dawn to twilight 
the encircling horizon, built up by Thee, 
hath shut out the land of the Shoals, but 
night bringeth the light, and its busy rays 
dart over the pathless miles to our 
eye. So we believe that the valley of the 
shadow will prove the lights of heaven, 
even though a hazy midday has revealed 
no Better Land. We trust in Thee, O 
our Father, knowing that in Thine own 
good time Thou wilt reveal to us all things. 
Forgive us, and keep us all this night, 
and bless all who are made in the image 
of God, through Jesus Christ, our Lord! 
Amen.”’ 

We took Differentiation Day along with 
us to the beach. Henry Ward Beecher 
once called the week a house, and Sunday 
the best room in it, which ought to have 
the best things put into it, and ought to be 
kept religiously. And Sunday without a 
sermon is like a parlor without a picture. 
Two Lord’s Days gave us three good ser- 
mons — one on the “ Transfiguration of 
Work,”’’ one on the ‘* Necessity of Feeding 
the Soul,’’ aud one on “ Immortality.” 
And each of these meant five or six miles 
of travel. One illustration seemed so help- 
ful: ‘“‘Only a little higher up, and the 
waves will not touch you. Jesus on the 
water said, ‘ Peace, be still.’ The angry, 
curling, clutching waves of the sea of life 
need cause the Christian no fear on deep 
or on shore. ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no farther,’ and ‘ Peace, be still.’ 
These Biblical sayings comfort us, and 
we may always possess the assurance of 
being a little higher up. So near, and 
yet so remote from danger. Brother, be 
a little higher up! ”’ 

Nor do Sundays pass at the seashore 
without the opportunities of bearing wit- 
ness for Christ. There are vacation 
pleadings. The atmosphere of our home 
was such that a bright young girl, stop- 
ping with us, made the remark: ‘I 
should like well enough to be a Christian, 
but I do not know how.” My wife 
seemed inspired as she made this reply : 
‘* Stella, we have asked you this last 
week to hunt on the seashore for a certain 
kind of moss. You followed the winding 
trailon the border of the ocean, green 
where fresh, dark brown where dead, and 
at first your steps brought you no moss. 
You began to scrutinize more sharply, 
and soon the end of a small piece ap- 
peared, protruding from a curled-up 
bunch of eel-grass. When you had found 
that, you knew definitely just what you 
were looking for. Your walk was nearly 
ended, for each step brought the moss, 
And do you wish to know how to be a 
Christian ? Follow the well-known trail 
along the shore of God’s kingdom of 
truth and love. Do the first Christian 
act, small though it be. It will prove a 
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sample. Successive deeds will seem larg- 
er, grander, and each step will ultimately 
be Christian.”’ 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


HE Commencement season at Wes- 
leyan University, which took place 
last week from June 22 to 25 inclusive, was 
marked by blue skies and a cool and invig- 
orating atmosphere, leaving nothing to’ be 
desired by the guests present in the way ot 
fair weather. Coming the year before the 
great celebration of the bi-centennial of 
John Wesley’s birth,and marking a new 
era of prosperity for Methodism’s oldest 
college, the meetings and exercises this 
year were accentuated by an inspiring and 
hopetul spirit which affected all in attend- 
ance. There were overtwo hundred alumni 
who registered in the official book, the 
number being a slight decrease trom that 
of last year. 

As is the custom, the annual contest in 
declamation was held in Memoriai Chapel, 
Friday evening, June 20. Already a large 
number of guests had arrived, and the 
audience packed the chapel to the doors. 
The contest was between three members 
selected from each of the three lowest 
classes. Saturday was a rainy day, but the 
rain proved a blessing, xs it cleared the air 
of all sultriness. Some of the fraternities 
held social tunctions in the evening. 

The weather on Commencement Sunday 
was perfect. In the morning President 
Raymond preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon in the Methodist Church before a large 
audience. At the opening of the service, 
the seniors, clad in baccalaureate gown, 
marched impressively to their seats re- 
served in the central part of the auditorium. 
In the pulpit were President B. P. Ray- 
mond, President F. L. Patton ot Princeton, 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, and Rev. F. T. 
Brown, the pastor of the church. A college 
quartet turnished the musie. After the 








PRESSED HARD 
Coffee's Weight on Old Age 


When prominent men realize the inju- 
rious effects of coftee and the change in 
health that Postum can bring, they are glad 
to lend their testimony for the benefit of 
others. 

Mr. C. C. Wright, superintendent ot pub- 
lic schools in North Carolina, says: “‘ My 
mother, since her early childhood, was an 
inveterate coffee drinker, and had been 
troubled with her heart tor a number ot 
years, and complained of that‘ weak all 
over ’ teeling and sick stomach. 

** Some time ago I was making an official 
visit to a distant part of the country, and 
took dinner with one of the merchants of 
the place. I noticed a somewhat peculiar 
flavor ot the coffee, and asked him concern- 
ing it. He replied that it was Postum Food 
Coffee. I was so pleased with it that stter 
the meal was over I bought a package to 
carry home with me, and had wife prepare 
some tor the next meal. The whole tamily 
were so well pleased with it that we discon- 
tinued coffee and used Postum entirely. 

“* I bad really been at times very anxious 
concerning my mother’s condition, but we 
noticed that after using Postum tor a short 
time she felt so much better than she did 
prior to its use, and had little trouble with 
her heart and no sick stomach ; that the 
headaches were not so trequent, and her 
general condition much improved. This 
continued until she was as well and hearty 
as the rest of us. 

“I know Postum has benefited myself 
and the other members of the tamily, but 
not in so marked a degree as in the case of 
my mother, as she was a victim of long 
standing.” 
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prayer by Dr. Patton, President Raymond 
preached from Philippians 4: 13: “ I cando 
all things through Christ which strengthen- 
eth me.” His sermon was crowded full of 
inspiring and helpful thoughts. Dr. Ray- 
mond opened by stating that Paul seemed 
to be able to dignity and glority the com- 
mon things of life, and said, in part: 


“To most people the duties of life are com- 
monplace. From life’s beginning to its close 
our doings are of the commonplace order and 
we ofien think of them as painfully monoto- 
nous. It is a good thing to get into the wake of 
a great man’s thought, to whom notbing seems 
to be commonplace; to sympathize with his 
views, and foratime to move with him. Paul 
shows a strange facility to pass from the tran- 
scendent to that of the most ordinary nature. 
W hat is the secret of Paul’s power, strength and 
achievement? It is not fully explained by that 
great event on the road to Damascus ; but that 
event cannot be explainedaway. Neitber is it 
explained by the fact that he had seen Christ. 
No more,on the other hand, can that view be 
explained away. Isolated events can amount 
to little or nothing. Paul gave us his own ex- 
planation in that mystic union between bis 
Lord and himself. In his letters it is his teach- 
ing that it is God’s great plan to bring all things 
in the world into subjection to Him, and to 
make Himself the head over all. All things 
animate and inanimate are related to the same 
Christ. All things enter into and form a part 
of God's great plan. God picks up man in sin 
and puts him in this plan, and he moves on in 
the current of triumph which ends in tbe pan, 
‘If God be for us, who can be against us?’ ”’ 

The alumni prayer-meeting in the after- 
noon was led by Prof. Karl P. Harrington 
(’82). The testimonies and prayers were all 
short and pointed, and when the hour was 
over all had received a blessing. In the 
evening the seating capacity of the Metho- 
dist church was taxed toits utmost by those 
who wisbed to listen to the university ser- 
mon by Rev. Francis Landey Patton, D. 
D., LL. D., president of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Dr. Patton’s sermon was from Philip- 
pians 3:12, 13,14: “*I know both how to 
be abased and how to abound : everywhere 
and in all things I am instructed both to be 
tull and to be hungry, both to abound and 
to suffer need. I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me. Notwith- 
standing, ye have well done, that ye did 
comuunicate with my afiliction.” His 
theme, “* The Attainment ot Christian Per- 
tection,” made a fitting complement to that 
ot the morning. His sermon was a pro- 
found study and held the audience in rapt 
attention. He said: 

“ Weare in an everlasting process of becom- 
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ing. The doctrine of self-realization is not so 
difficult to understand as it is one that every 
one bas. The college graduate is full of this 
doctrine. He puts before himself, not what he 
is, but what he would be atthe age of forty or 
fifty. Hestrivesto this end. The intervening 
years are used for the purpose of realizing that 
ideal picture of himself. Self-realization usu- 
ally takes on two forms — either that of per- 
sonal happiness or of moral happiness. More 
people live for pleasure than you think, or than 
they think themselves. There are many kinds 
of pleasure, but this should not be the real aim 
of life. Conscience demands that we seek at 
least to realize moral perfection. This is the 
true ideal, but there is a question as to how we 
are to attainit. It is not so difficult to see what 
we ought to be, as to attain the ideal that we 
set for ourselves. In orderto do this we must 
realize the meaning of the concentration of en- 
ergy and what isinvolved in the idea of perse- 
verance.”’ 

Monday morning was given over to the 
last chapel exercises of the year. The serv- 
ices were of a public nature, and the room 
was crowded. President Raymond con- 
ducted the devotional exercises. After 
they were concluded, the prizes were 
awarded by Profi. Charles H. Judd (’94), of 
New Haven. Prof. Judd made a few re- 
marksin a happy vein, which added great- 
ly to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

At 2pP.M. occurred the most delightful 
exercise of the whole week. On the tront 
campus, under the spreading elms, the 
ceremonies marking the passing of the 
class of 1902 took place. Shortly after the 
hour the members ot the class took their 
seats on the platform. The program was 
varied and interesting. There was the 
president’s speech followed by the response 
ot President Raymond. The class history 
and prophecy were particularly interesting 
and sometimes amusing. The oration and 
class poem were of high merit. After the 
time-honored cup and pipe ceremonies, the 
members of the class gathered arouad the 
spot next to the chapel where the 1902 class 
ivy was planted. Thus a living relic of the 
different classes is preserved. At the con- 
clusion of the class-day program the crowd 
adjourned to Andrus field and watched the 
baseball game between Williams and Wes- 
leyan, which was won by the tormer, 5-2. 

In the evening ot the same day the Com- 
mencement concert was given by the col- 
lege musical clubs. The large Middlesex 
Theatre was packed on this occasion, and 
the concert rendered was ot a high order of 
excellence. The musical organization is 
untortunate this year in losing by gradua- 
tion several mon who have aided mate- 
rially during their courses in making the 
Wesleyan musical clubs second to none in 
the country. 

On Tuesday morning were held the an- 
nual business meetings of the Phi Beta 
Kappa S. ciety and the alumni association, 
also the joint meeting of the alumni and 
trustees. At the Phi Beta Kappa meeting 
the tollowing officers were elected for next 
year: Prot. Wm. N. Rice, president ; Prof. 
C. T. Winchester, vice-president; Prot. 
F. W. Nicolson, secretary. The following 
officers were elected in the alumni meeting 
tor the ensuing year: H. W. Sutton (’95), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., president ; A. B. Santord 
(72), of New York, J. F. Calet (’77), of 
Middletown, C. H. Judd (’94), ot New Haven, 
vice-presidents ; Prof. K. B. Van Vleck (’84), 
of Middletown, secretary; Prot. W. J. 
James (’83), of Middletown, corresponding 
secretary ; J. E. Loveland, M. D. (’89), 
treasurer. There were several topics under 
discussion at the alumni meeting, the prin- 
cipal one being the location of the new 

buildings, which are to be erected at once. 
The trustees havetwo plans for the location 
ot Wesleyan’siuture buildings. The first 
is to have a hollow square ot buildings 
around the back campus, and the other is 
to have two rows ot buildings, one on either 
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side of High Street. The committee of 
trustees to have charge ot the location of 
these new buildings are as tollows: Presi- 
dent Raymond, Middletown ; J. E. Andrus, 
New York; S. H. Olin, New York; H.C. 
Ingraham, Brooklyn; Charles Scott, Jr., 
Philadelphia; W. E. Sessions, Bristol, 
Conn. 

A unique feature of Commencement this 
year was the performance of Shakespeare’s 
play, ‘“‘As You Like It,” by the young 
ladies of the senior class in the Middlesex 
Theatre, Tuesday atternoon. A large num- 
ber ot invitations had been sent out, and it 
was to a well-filled house that the young 
ladies gave their performance. They ac- 
quitted them with great credit. The same 
afternoon from 4 until 7 the different frater- 
nities kept open house for their friends. 
Later in the evening the fraternities met 
for their annual meetings and banquets. 
When the banquets were over the different 
‘crowds ”’ spent the rest of the night in 
serenading their sleeping friends with col- 
lege and fraternity songs. During theeven- 
ing the Phi Rho traternity became the 
Gamma Zeta chapter of Delta Tau Delta. 
The new chapter has been in existence for 
nine years as a local body, and holds a 
strong position at Wesleyan. 

The culmination of four years of hard 
work came for the seniors, on Wednesday 
morning, when the Commencement exer- 
cises were held in the Methodist Church. 
The graduating class was remarkable for 
being the largest one ever graduated from 
the college. Diplomas were presented to 
exactly 80, nineteen of whom were women. 
Five members of the class were fortunate 
enough to receive high honors, and seven- 
teen received honors. On examination 
three received the degree of M. 8S., and 
five M. A. Honors in special departments 
were awarded to three. The following hon- 
orary degrees were given out: M. A., Wil- 
bur Fiske Gordy (’80), ot Hartitord, Conn. 
D. D., Rev. Wm. H. Anderson, Ph. D.; 
Rev. Wm. Burt (’79); Rev. Joel Marvin 
Leonard, Ph. D.; Rev. Herbert Welch (’87). 
LL. D., Edmund J. James, Ph. D., presi- 
dent ot Northwestern University. 

Following the Commencement exercises 
came the luncheon in the gymnasium for 
the alumni and guests of the college. 
The gymnasium was beautifully dec- 
orated with Wesleyau colors and flowers, 
and the well-laden tables made up 
a very pretty sight. George D. Beattys 
(’85) acted as toastmaster. The following 
toasts were responded to: “* Wesleyan in 
the Twentieth Century,” Bradtord Paul 
Raymond; “ Fifty Years Ago,” Rev. T. H. 
Landen (’52); “* The Wesley Bi-centennial,”’ 

Prof. William North Rice (’65); “ Pare 
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Reason,” Rev. E. A. Noble (91); ‘“* Wes- 
leyan’s Influence,” Prot. A. H. Thorndike 
(°93) ; “College Spirit,” C. E. Waldron. In 
the evening President and Mrs. Raymond 
held open house tor the alumni and mem- 
bers of the senior class at the house of the 
president. All present pronounced this a 
most brilliant ending of a most successiul 
commencement season. 

This Commencement has marked the 
turning point of Wesleyan’s material 
prosperity. With two new buildings 
assured and an entering class for next 
year which will outnumber those of pre- 
vious years, her prospects are of the best. 
The alumni have awakened to the needs of 
the institution, and. new friends are spring- 
ing up in many quarters to help her bear 
her burdens and to enjoy her successes. 





East Greenwich Academy Centen- 
nial Celebration 


REV. W. J. SMITH. 


HE East Greenwich Academy, an an- 
cient and honorable institution of 
learning, having just rounded out a cen- 
tury otf useful life, has been celebrating 
that great event in a series of brilliant ex- 
ercises continuing trom Sunday aiternoon, 
June 8, until the jollowing Thursday even- 
ing. 

The old students who had studied in 
these classic halJs returned in large num- 
bers to enjoy once more the charming scen- 
ery on Academy hil! and upon the summit 
of Academy Hall, and to grasp the hands 
oi those trom whom they had been sepa- 
rated tor many long years. On arriving at 
the Academy it was tound that prepara- 
tions had been made tora great celebra- 
tion. An immense tent had been erected 
north of Academy Hall fcr the banquet, 
and south ot the Hall stood a beautiful and 
commodious assembly tent whose seating 
capacity was severely tested as the multi- 
tudes came pouring in from various parts 
ot New England, the Middle, States, and 
even from the great West. 

The recitation-rooms, Academy Hall, 
and the elegant dining hall were beauti- 
tully decorated tor the great event, while 
the spacious grounds, trees and shrubbery 
never looked more lovely. As we looked 
out upon these great audiences, made up so 
largely of former pupils, in some cases 
going back into the thirties of the last cen- 
tury, we realized as never beiore the mag- 
nificent work of this Academy in the 
production of such a splendid looking 
company ot men and women. Itis a most 
interesting historical tact that during the 
one hundred years of its career mure than 
fitteen thousand young men and women 
have attended this Academy and spent 
from one to fivs years in preparation for the 
important duties and toils of life. From 
these halls they bave gone forth to do the 
work ot the bishop, preacher, evangelist, 
college president, college professor, teacher 
in schools of all grades, physician, lawyer, 
judge, and congressman. From many of 
these professions they came back to visit 
once more their Alma Mater, renew old ac- 
quaintance, and look upon old scenes. 
Prominent among these were Bishop W. F. 
Mallalieu, President W. F. Warren, of 
Boston University, Prof.S. F. Upham, D. D., 
ot Drew Theological Seminary, and many 
others whose names we have not the space 
to give, while United States Senator Nel- 
son W. Aldrich, at the last moment, was 
unable to keep his engagement to be pres- 
ent and make an address, owing to very 
pressing Congressional duties in Washing- 
ton. 

The public Centennial Commencement 
exercises began on Sunday afternoon in 
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Academy Hall with a powerful and elo- 
quent sermon by Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., 
of Boston, his text being John 11: 28. 
The hall was crowded with a greatly inter- 
ested and profited audience. In the even- 
ing, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Bishop Mallalieu preached to a crowded 
house a very able and scholarly sermon, 
irom Numbers 23: 23, holding tor an hour 
the closest attention of his delighted audi- 
ence. 

On Monday morning the annual meeting 
of the corporation was held, at which ag- 
gressive steps were taken to increase the 
endowment and thereby the efficiency ot 
this venerable Academy as it enters upor 
the second century of its splendid career. 
Robert B. Treat, of Centreville, R. I., was 
re-elected president —a tact which gives 
great satistaction, since he presides with 
so much grace, dignity and urbanity. At 
the meeting of the board ot directors Rev. 
Daniel A. Whedon, D. D., was re elected 
president, which office he has well filled 
tor many years. In the evening Rev. 
W. F. McDowell, D. D., ot New York, 
secretary of the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, deliv- 
ered an address of great beauty and 
brilliancy in Academy Hall before the Eta 
Gamma Alpha, Adelphian and Philogna- 
thian Literary Societies of the Academy. 
There were no spare seats on that occasion, 
and every one pronounced the oration on 
“Education ” interesting and eminently 
profitable. Very entertaining musical ex- 
ercises preceded and tollowed the address. 
Interesting receptions were given by the 
Literary Societies in their rooms after the 
public exercises in the ball had closed. 

On Tuesday morning Academy Hall was 
again filled to listen to the prize speaking. 
The contest was a good one and some of the 
speaking was excellent, eliciting great ap- 
plause trom the interested auditors. In the 
afternoon, Dr. D. A. Whedon presiding, 
Rev. Micah J. Talbot, D. D., a former prin- 
cipal of the Academy, gave, in the hall,a 
historicai address in which he presented in 
choice language a remarkably clear state- 
ment of the great work of this institution 
for a hundred years. This important paper 
cost its author much time, effort and re- 
search, and was emphatica)ly worthy both 
of the man and the occasion. We hope to 
see this historical sketchin print for perma- 
nent preserva ion and reference. Athletic 
exercises in the form of a game of baseball 
succeeded the historical address. Here the 
alumni arrayed themselves against the 
undergraduates and won a great victory 
over them, thus showing the youth ot our 
time that the right hand of the reverend 
clergy has not forgotten its cunuing nor their 
feet their fleetness. In the evening Acad- 
emy Hall.was again filled to repletion to en- 
joy a concert by the departments of music 
and elocution. Each of these departments 
was represented by several students who 
showed to good advantage the excelleut 
work being done by the teachers — Miss 
Jennie M. Wellerin music, and Miss Ber- 
nice W. Griffeth in elocution. It was very 
noticeable that Miss Weller has succeeded 
in greatly advancing the interests of the 
cause of music by her superior ability as 
ap instructor and performer, especially on 
the piano and organ. This is the comple- 
tion ot her first year of service in the Acad- 
emy. 

Wednesday was a bright and beautiful 
day, with air clear and warm and blue 
skies. This was Commencement day, and 
the graduating exercises were held in the 
large assembly tent in the morning. Tbe 
Wellington orchestra of Providence, Bowen 
R. Church, leader, furnished the music, as 
it did also in the afternoon, and morn- 
ing and afternoon on Thursday as well. 
This music was a very important and en- 
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joyable teature of the entire celebration, 

The address beliore the graduating class 
was given by Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., 
president of Brown University, whose sub- 
ject was, “‘ The Contribution of the School 
to the State and Church.” It was a most 
charming address, rich in thought, ripe in 
scholarship, and delivered with much torce 
and eloquence. It will not soon be torgot- 
ten by the very distinguished audience that 
had the pleasure ot hearing it. At the close 
ot the address Rev. Aiwmbrie Fivld, principal 
of the Academy, favored the graduating 
class with a few remarks ot great appro- 
priateness and impressiveness, which were 
most favorably reccived by the audience, 
atter which he presented to them their 
diplomas, thus putting the finishing touches 
upon the first century of the life and history 
ot East Greenwich Academy. At this gath- 
ering the principal awarded the prizes to 
the successful competitors. 

In the afternoon the alumni reunion was 
held in the assembly tent, Prof. Richard 
W. Smith, of Providence, president of the 
Alumni Association, presiding. Protessor 
Smith, who was a member ot the class of 
766, opened the speaking of the hourina 
very telicitous addiess referring to the 
pleasant and happy years he spent in the 
old Academy, thus preparing the way tor 
those reminiscences sv interesting to hear 
on such an occasion. The first one called 
out was Rev. J. B. Gould, D. D., class ot 
’42; Mrs. 8S. F. H. Tarrant, class of 55; Rev. 
W. J. Smith, class of 65; W. B. Frost, Esq., 
class of ’76; Rev. F. D. Buckley, class of 
’80; Rev. L. G. Horton, class of ’83; and 
Rev. A. E. Legg, class of ’. In most 
cases these addresses were carefully pre- 
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pared, and were very interesting to the 
immense audience in attendance. Presi- 
dent Smith made a tew closing remarks 
appropriate to the occasion, and invited 
the classes included in certain decades to 
meet in certain designated rooms in Acad- 
emy Hall where reunions would occur of a 
more social nature. Many accepted the in- 
vitation and repaired to said rooms, which 
were tastetully decorated and where light 
refreshments were served. The hour thus 
spent was one ot great delight. 

Iv the Art Studio Miss A. Jennie Cox, the 
teacher ot the fine arts, held a reception 
from 4to6o0’clock. The walls of the room 
were covered with the works of the pupils 
in great variety, reflecting at the same time 
much credit upon both teacher and pupils. 

In the evening the principal’s reception 
occurred. It was expected that this would 
be the most brilliant event socially of the 
celebration. On the front campus electric 
lights had been strung, making it about as 
light as day. A band stand had been 
erected on the campus, and, under pleasant 
skies, the scene would have been like a 
tairy-land, with the charming lawn beneath 
and beautiful waving elms above. But at 
6 o’clock the rain began to fall, and contin- 
ued through the evening. The people came 
in throngs. From 8 to 11 o’clock Principal 
and Mrs. Field, assisted by Rev. and Mrs. 
F. W. Coleman, received the tormer stu- 
dents and invited guests in Rose Cottage. 
Atter paying their respects the guests 
crossed over to the mamuaoth tent on the 
campus where a most interesting social 
evening was spent. Excellent music was 
rendered by Church’s Second Regiment 
Band, Frank Church, leader. Refresh- 
ments were served by Tillinghast of Provi- 
dence. The great tent was crowded with 
guests,and a gladsome time was enjoyed 
by all. 

Thursday gave us bright skies and 
thronys of visitors, this being the day of 
the centennial jubilee and banquet. In 
the absence of Hon. Robert B. Treat, presi- 
dent of the corporation, Bishop Mallalieu, 
the newly elected president ot the Alumni 
Association, presided, this meeting being 
held in the morning in the assembly tent. 
Bishop Mallalieu invited several distin- 
guished persons to take seats upon the 
plattorm, and among them the man who 
had given a larger sum of money to the 
Academy than any other person now liv- 
ing — Hon. William Sprague, ex-U. S. Sen- 
ator, the War Governor of Rhode Island. 
Tremendous applause greeted him as he 
came reluctantly upon the plattorm. Mr. 
Pardon M. Stone, of Providenve, who once 
saved tbe Academy from financial ruin by 
giving his personal note to bridge overa 
monetary panic, was also introduced. The 
orchestra then rendered the “ Centennial 
March,” just composed by the leader, Mr. 
Bowen R. Church, and dedicated to East 
Greenwich Academy. The speakers of the 
morning were Rev.S. M. Dick, Ph. D., of 
Providence, and Rev. A.J. Coultas, pre- 
siding elder otf Providence District. They 
were each thoroughly prepared, and gave 
capital addresses to the profit of their inter- 
ested hearers. 

In the afternoon the banquet was given 
in the larger tent, every seat in which 
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was taken. Aiter the wants of the inner 
man had been satisfied, Principal Field 
presented as toastmaster a former student 
ot the Academy, Rev.S. F. Upham, D. D., 
ot Drew TheologicalSeminary. Dr. Upham 
was equal to the occasion, and in the hap- 
piest manner possible gave out the toasts, 
to which very excellent responses were 
made by President W. F. Warren, of the 
class of ’51; Rev. I. L. Wood, Ph. D., of 
Norwich, Conn.; R. F. Raymond, Esq., 
New Bedford, Mass. ;S. W. K. Allen, Esq., 
of the class of 65; Mr. Wright Turner, class 
ot ’03; while Principal Field responded to 
the toast, ‘‘ 2002.” During the day. under 
the direction of Bishop Mallalieu, several 
thousand dollars were pledged for the erec- 
tion of a woman’s dormitory. After the 
last and the right word had been spoken at 
the banquet amid a solemn pause the bene- 
diction was pronounced by Dr. M. J. Talbot, 
and the great centennial anniversary and 
celebration of the East Greenwich Acad- 
emy was ended. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
Principal Field and his teachers for the 
great success of this anniversary, tor which 
they have been planning and working for 
many months. The outlook is bright for a 
full school next year and for a splendid 
career for another century. Let the people 
send their children to this historic Acad- 
emy ; and those who have money to give 
and will put it into this institution, let 
them remember that by so doing they shall 
collect everlasting interest through Him 
who will surely bless both the gift and the 
giver. Our great need teday is $10,000 to 
complete the dormitory and a permanent 
endowment fund of $50,000. 


Burnside, Conn. 
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The third quarterly meeting, invited for 
June 25 by the auxiliary at Grace Church, 
Cambridgeport, could not be held there 
because of the small-pox epidemic, and hos- 
pitable Bromfield St. Church opened its 
doors. The Conference president, Mrs. C. A. 
Jacobs, presided, and Mrs.O. W. Hutchinson 
conducted the devotions. Two familiar, faithful 
faces were absent —that of the corresponding 
secretary and of the treasurer; the one under 
the shadow of a great bereavement, and the 
other kept away by her own illness. The treas 
urer’s report, given by Mrs. C. E. Davis, wasa 
bright and encouraging one. A half-hour was 
devoted to the reading of reports by district 
and Conference officers. The newly-appointed 
manager of the Conference Headquarters in 
Wesleyan Building, Miss Annie Stratton, had a 
full and interesting report, showing that Room 
40 is to be a very useful corner of the work. 
The report of the Immigrants’ Home com- 
mittee was a rosary of little stories that had 
passed under the matron’s watchful eyes in the 
past quarter, all showing the many ways in 
which this work means help and salvation to 
many sorts of wanderers. An especially at- 
tractive part of the morning session was given 
by Mrs. G. F. Kellogg, of Brookline, who kind- 
ly revealed glimpses of her journal of the past 
winter spent in California, She told just what 
the Home Missionary Society most liked to 
know of its Deaconess Homes and Industrial 
Schools on the Pacific Coast, with new revela- 
tions of rescue work in San Francisco among 
the Chinese. The Medical Mission report told 
of increased numbers at the clinics and of the 
gifts of fine new appliances for the work. In 
the quarter, not completed, there bad been 
treated 1,105 in out calis, 1,156 in clinics, and 49 
obstetric cases. 

The noontide prayer was offered by Miss Pot- 
ter, of Brookline, after which the meeting was 
adjourned to meet at 2 P. M. 

Mrs. J. M. Leonard, the vice-president, pre- 
si¢ed at the afternoon service, Mrs. Pomeroy 
conducting the devotional exercises. The new 
deaconess nurse at the Medical Mission, Miss 
Wellwood, was introduced and spoke of her 
work. Mrs. Ainsworth, secretary of Young Peo- 
ple’s work, brought with her several members of 
circles to illustrate their work, one of whom 
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gave great pleasure by her sweet young voice in 
two solos, and the other won audible applause 
by the manner in which she described the society 
to which she belonged. The statistical report 
was prepared and read by Miss Stratton. 

The speaker of the day, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
World’s and National superintendent of the 
Department of Scientific Instruction of the 
W.C. T. U., delivered an address upon “Im 
migration,” that was listened to with deep 
interest. Shesaid that a liitle while ago the 
question was, “ What shall we do with our im- 
migrants?’’ but today it is, “* What will they 
do with us?” The history of emigration for lib- 
erty’s sake was traced, and in closing an earnest 
appeal was made to the women of the Mission- 
ary Society to aid in the training of children in 
the path of right living and high thinking. 

The preceptress of tbe Deaconess Training 
School at Washington, Miss Tomkinson, was 
introduced and spoke afew words of greeting 
and encouragement. The matron of the Immi- 
grants’ Home at East Boston was asked to come 
forward, and, as usual, had a cheerful message. 
Miss Newell, matron and superintendent of 
children’s work at the Medical Mission, toid of 
the concert recently given by them in Faneuil 
Hall. Miss Wellwood proved herself the pos- 
sessor of a valuable aid in her work as she sang 
to her own accompaniment on the autoharp 
two songs with tender expressiveness. Mixs 
Perry’s report from the committee on resolu- 
tion voiced the gratitude of the society for a 
day of profitable interest. 


GERTRUDE K. WHIPPLE, Rec. Sec. 
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“ Notes on the Devotional Meeting Topics”’ 
for the six months beginning with July is ready 
for delivery. Messrs. Eaton & Mains have 
given us a handsome book. The expositions 
were prepared by Rev. Dr. Kaufman, of Fall 
River, Mass., and Rev. Charlies L. Nye, of 
Ames, la. The former is uow an Eastern man, 
though born and educated in the West. The 
latter is at present a Western man, though 
born and educated in the East. One is the Ep- 
worth League editor of ZION’s HERALD, while 
the other does like service for the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate. Both have done admirably. 

We wish every member of the League who 
attends the weekly devotional meeting would 
order a copy of “ Notes.” The wish is greatly 
intensified concerning those who are called 
upon to lead. Fifteen cents pays the bill. Or- 
der from any Methodist bookstore. — Xpworth 
Heraid. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bucksport District 


Eddington.—We found Rev. C. M. Small some- 
what under the weather, buttrust that it may 
prove to be only temporary. Tbe church is 
hopeful and a fine company of young people are 
here. 


Franklin.— Rev. C. E. Peterson and wife have 
been heartily welcomed to this charge. The peo- 
ple are very enthusiastic over the prospects for 
the new Conference year. Congregations are 
large, and the collections increasing. The salary 
will probably be advanced. At the close of the 
quarterly conference the presiding elder was 
asked to take a walk with the pastor, and soon 
found bimselfin the church vestry — crowded 
with people — partaking of a most delicious 
dish of ice-cream and cakes. The beautiful 
floral decorations, the bappy greetings, the 
presence of a large company of splendid young 
people (aud all for the presiding elder’s sake), 
proved a timely solace to one who finds no 
loveliness in having no flock of his own. 


Gouldsboro. — We were entertained here in 
the home of Wm. Soule, trustee, steward, class- 
leader and Sunday-scbool superintendent. His 
mother, now approaching ber 90th birthday, is 
truly “as bright»sa button.” It is a delight to 
converse with her. She has another son con- 
nected with the Methodist church at Bar Har- 
bor, and Hon. Benj. Soule, one of our “ main- 
stays’”’ at Elisworth,is another. ZIon’s HER- 
ALD has been in Mother Soule’s home, “ from 
the beginning.” Rev. Wallace Cutter, a new 
man, is already showing the band of a ready 
workman on this charge. His people are en- 
thusiasiic and the quarterly conference was an 
inspiration to the presiding elder. 


Harrington. — Fifteen miles across tbe coun- 
try against astrong wind, made the presiding 
elder’s bead weary, but we preached to a fair 
congregatiou and held the quarterly conference. 
Rev. E. A. Carter is in labors abundant, having 
four regular points and one or two others to 
which he gives some service. Four boys make 
this parsonage merry. We bope to bear their 
voices around Kast Maine Conference Seminary 
before very long. 


Pembroke. — A fine audience greeted the pre- 
siding elder at this point. Rev. A. B. Carter 
— like his brother at Harrington — spreads his 
labors over much territory. His claim is met 
quarterly. Improvements have been made on 
the inside of the parsonage. We were privi- 
leged to meet one of the efficient Ladies’ Aid So- 
cieties of this charge, in the home of Mrs. Maria 
Sprague. 

Edmunds.— We felt as one does in going back 
to a former charge, when we were greeted here 
by so many faces we met last year while help- 
ing a little in special services. We were glad to 
find that many of the converts are still holding 
on. We were sorry to learn that Marion —the 
other part of this charge — has been largely de- 
populated by the shutting down of mills. Rev. 
0. G. Barnard, the pastor, is a painstaking, 
faithful workman and deserves more rather 
than less support. A delightful spirit was main- 
tained in quarterly conference. A vote was 
taken to look after insurance of church prop- 
erty. FRANK LESLIE. 


Bangor District 


Patten.— Once more on the road for Aroos- 
took! Though here almost a hundred miles 
from home, we are still in Penobscot County. 
A quarterly conference was held Saturday 
night, with three services on Sunday, then 
away again. Siagings are in the church pre- 
paratory to putting steel and other repairs on 
the building. It was a pleasure once more to 
greet Calvin Bradford, just returned from his 
annual winter sojourn ip Florida. He is always 
deeply interested in the church, and never more 
80 than now; he prays and gives for the prog- 
ress of the kingdom. 


Smyrna Millis and Moro. — We meet in Moroa 
condition often found in the back towns of 
Maine—a scattered population without re- 
ligious instruction and without the available 
means to support a pastor. We found Mr. Sol- 
omon Bates, a life-long Methodist and one of 
the first settlers in Moro, though now infirm 
and lately bereft of his wife, still cheerful and 
rejoicing in the Saviour. Rev. Alpert Hart is 
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making a good beginning. He is winning the 
people and has an encouraging outlook fora 
good year. A goodly number of subscribers 
have been secured for the Epworth Herald. 


Golden Ridge. — Pastor Prince is finding most 
cordial greetings among this people. Some 
new furniture is being purchased to assist the 
pestor, and a lot of land has been given toward 
the beginning of a parsonage. Mrs. Prince con- 
tinues in poor health, but is somewhat im- 
proved. 

Mars Hill. — Rev. A. D. Moore bas been put- 
ting in good work in securing pledges to wipe 
out the debt on the church. A number of the 
farmers have promised to plant a barrel of 
potatoes and give the proceeds towards the 
debt. 


Limestone.— On the way from the railway 
station totbe parsonage the elder’s ears were 
greeted by the ringing ofa fine new bell for the 
first time. Sunday wasa day of great blessing 
to all who joined the services. After the morn- 
ingsermon 8 were baptized at the river, 4 by 
sprinkling, and 4 by immersion. This isa part 
of the fruit of tbe revival last winter. A strong 
interest still prevails. An Epworth League has 
been organized. The pastor’s salary has been 
increased,and the promise of a good year is 
bright. 


Fort Fairfield. — Monday evening and Tues- 
day, June 16-17, the northern division of the Dis- 
trict Ministerial Association met with this 
church. Several causes contributed to make 
the attendance of the preachers small, but 
hearty bospitality on the part of the people and 
free broitberliness among the preachers made 
the service an enjoyable one. Rev. F. H. Os- 
good, the pastor, is held in high esteem. Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed witha fine concert 
anda good collection. A Cradle Roll has been 
Started in the Sunday-school. Steps are being 
taken to make the Epworth League more effi- 
cient. A children’s meeting is held Saturday 
afternoon, in which definite effort is made to 
get the children to give their hearts to God. 


South Presque fsle.— A most excellent open- 
ing is made at this point. By the taking up of 
some out-points a most excellent increase is 
made in the pastor’s claim. Rev. G. A. Stott, 
the pastor, is not in danger of getting sluggish 
on Sunday, for recently he rode twenty-seven 
miles and preached four times. Nearly a hun- 
dred people greeted the elder at Spragveville 
recently on a week night. How we long to see 
this host of fine young people brought to 
Christ! At Parkhurst’s Siding the people are 
in earnest to pusb the work. 


Caribou.— An old-fashioned quarterly meet- 
ing was planned for Caribou by Rev. N. R. 
Pearson — services Friday and Saturday, with 
love-feast and Lord’s Supper on Sunday. All 
these services, though interfered with by the 
rain, were full of helpfulness and blessing. 
Echoes of the Conference are still heard, and 
only of the blessing it was to the church and 
town. The pastor is enjoying a visit from his 
aged mother. “ BriaGs.” 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Norwich District 


New London. —The pastor, Rev. W. 8. MciIn- 
tire, received a most cordial welcome from his 
people on his return for the third year. The 
church debt bas been reduced by $250 since Con- 
ference. In the Epworth League meeting sev- 
eral have requested prayers. The Sunday 
evening congregations are increasing in size, 
and the pastor usually preaches in the open air 
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on Sunday afternoon toa congregation many 
of whom would not go to the cnurch. The 
work in all departments is full of promise. 


Jewett City. — The Jewett City Press speaks in 
the highest terms of the eloquent sermon 
delivered by Rev. H. E. Murkett before the 
G. A. R.on Memorial Sunday, from Josbua 4: 
6,7. An extended abstract of the sermon was 
published in the paper. 


Gale’s Ferry.— The pastor, Rev. DL. W. Adams, 
is happy in the work of his new field, and the 
people are responsive to his efforts. A sub- 
district Epworth League convention was held 
here in May. Practical and helpful addresses 
were delivered by Rev. John Oldham and Dr. 
I. L. Wood, and Presiding Elder Kartholomew 
preached grandly i» theevening. A large dele- 
gation was present from New London, and the 
local chapter provided most generously for the 
comfort of their guests. 


East Woodstock.— The seventh year of Rev. 
Otis E. Thayer’s pastorate has opened with 
many cheering tokens of tbe Divine favor. The 
religious interest is good, and the attendance 
upon the Sunday services most encouraging. A 
very successful Children’s Day service was held. 
On the whole the pastor at East Woodstock be- 
lieves that “the Lord smiled upon the removal 
of the time-limit, even if Dr. Cadman was en- 
ticed from the Methodist fold.”’ 


Norwich, North Main St., and Gardner Lake.— 
“In this unique combination of charges — ope 
of our good Dr. Bartholomew’s new circuit sys- 
tems imported fromthe great West — the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. D. Woodward, found himself at the 
beginning of the Conference year with two 
churcbes some eight miles apart, two parson- 
ages to livein, the double variety of city and 
country life combined, with several steep hills 
thrown in between.’”’ Mr. Woodward preaches at 
bob places on Sunday, and holds alternate Sun- 
day evening services. On the evening when the 
pastor is not present the meeting is conducted by 
local talent or by lay helpers from neighboring 
churches. On Sunday evening, June 15, Costello 
Lippitt, the popular superintendent of Trinity 
Church Sunday-school, Norwich, and Frank 
Allen, an official member of the same church, 
conducted the evening service, bringing inspi- 
ration and cheer. The pastor resides at Gardner 
Lake, and the North Main Street parsonage 
has been rented. W. W. Ives, another efficient 
layman from Trinity Chureb, takes charge of 
the North Main Street Sunday-school. The at- 
tendance upon week-night meetings and Sun- 
day services is increasing and there are encour- 
agiog signs of spiritual quickening in both 
places. June 22, Prof. Buechler spent the day 
at Gardner Lake, giving an inspiring address 
on * Worship in Singing” in the morning, and 
conducting a service of song in the evening. 


Hockanum, — Sunday, June 24, was observed 
as Children’s Day, and the exercises were con- 
ducted successfully under the inspiration of 
large congregations. In the morning the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. F. Taylor, addressed the children 
on the subject, ‘* Gardens,” and at the close bap- 
tized six little ones. The concert was held in 
theevening. The collections for the day were 
larger than for several years. . 


East Hartford.—This church is showing a 
steady and healtbful growth since the dedica- 
tion of the new edifice. The Children’s Day 
service was held on the afternoon ot June 22, 
the congregation testing the full seating capac- 
ity of the building. The pastor, Rev. W. F. 
Taylor, baptized one infant and three adults. 
Three persons were received on probation, one 
from probation, and one by letter. The concert 
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given by the Sunday-school was of unusual jex- 
cellence. The G. A. R. attended service in this 
eburech on Memorial Sunday, the pastor 
preaching @ most helpful and appropriate ser- 
mon. 

Danielson.—The pastor, Rev. W. F. Davis, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon before the 
graduating class of the Killingly High School, 
in the new Methodist church. His subject was, 
« Growth,” from Mark 4: 24: ** First the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
The sermon was published in full, and highly 
spoken of by the local press. 


Moosup. — Two aged and respected members 
of this church, both of them past eighty years 
of age, were called home on the same day, 
June 18—Mrs. Phebe Wilson and Mrs. Mary 
Medbury. The fuunerais were both held from 
the Methodist church, on Saturday, June 21, the 
pastor, Rev. J. B. Ackley, officiating. On Sun- 
day morning, June 22, Moosup Lodge F. and 
A. M. tothe number of fifty, with a delegation 
from Rebecca Chapter O. E. S., attended service 
bere. The pastor preached an able and appro- 
priate sermon from Eccles. 12: 13: “* Fear God 
and keep His commandments,” SCRIPTUM. 





New Bedford District. 


Taunton, Central Church. —The Veteran Fire- 
men’s Association attended this church in a 
body on the morning of June 15, the occasion 
being a memorial service for deceased members 
of the fire department. An impressive sermon 
was preached by the pastor, Rev. W. A. Luce. 


South Carver. — The debt on the church build- 
ing which waserected here a few years ago is 
gradually melting away. During the last two 
or three years it bas been reduced from $1,500 to 
$750. On the evening of June 14 a lecture was 
given in the church by Rev. W. l. Ward, of Fall 
River,on the gubject,** At the Top of Blue 
Hill,’ and the audience that had been invited 
to come free of charge, was asked to make a 
free-will offering toward the reduction of the 
debt. The sum of $25 was given in response. 


Fall River, St. Paul’s.—On Children’s Day, 
the observance of which was a marked success. 
the pastor, Dr. M. 8. Kautman, preached on 
“ Jesus, the Children’s Friend,’ and baptized 
eleven children. The following Sunday wus ob- 
served as Rose Sunday, and three more children 
received the rite of baptism, making a total of 
25 children baptized during the last year. The 
fiftietb anniversary of the organization of this 
church will be observed, Nov. 9. 


Fali River, First Church. — It is seventy-five 
years ago this month since First Church was 
established and Rev. Edwasd T. Taylor was ap- 
pointed preacher in charge. The anniversary 
will be appropriately observed on Sunday, June 
29. Dr. S.F. Upbam will preach at the morning 
service, and will speak in the evening on “ The 
Debt which Methodism Owes to the Fathers,” 
The presiding elder, Dr. 8. O. Benton, will con- 
duct a love-feast in the morning and assist in 
the further services of the day. The Young 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society gave a 
public entertainment a short time since which 
yielded a handsome financial return. 


Children’s Day.— Very few churches think of 
omitting the observance of this day. From all 
parts of the district come reports of the pleasant 
and inspiring exercises incident to it. Beside 
several churches which have been specially 
mentioned in this connection are many others 
in which carefully-made plans were executed 
with mucb success. Dighton, South Somerset, 
First Church, Fall River, Allen Street, New 
Bedford, Middleboro, Plymouth, Bourne, Sand- 
wich, Wellfleet, and Center and Centenary 
Churches, Provincetown, have all been heard 
rom with favorable comment. Doubtless the 
list might be made to include nearly or quite 
all the churches on the district. 


Personal. — Rev. J. T. Benton, of Niantic, 
Conn., accomfanied by bis daughter, Miss Liz- 
zie Benton, bas been visiting the home of his 
son, Ur. 8. O. Benton, in Fall River, and that of 
his daughter, Mrs. G. W. Elmer, in Warebam. 


The former presiding elder, Rev. T. J. Everett, 
has been much in the minds of our Suanday- 
school workers during the past few weeks by 
reason of bis authorsbip of the official Chil- 
dren’s Day program for this year. Many com- 
plimentary und appreciative things are being 
said of the program. 


New Bedford, Fourth St. — Under the leader- 
Ship of the pastor, Rev. KE. F. Studley, who was 
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appointed to the charge at the last session of 
Conference, this church is working with good 
cheer. The pastor and his wife were cordially 
received, both formally and informally. Com- 
mencing with June a monthly calendar is being 
publisbed, which promises to be a useful means 
of communicating information to the people of 
the church and parish. The Epworth Hymnal, 
No. 3, bas recently been adopted for use in the 
Sunday-school aod social meetings, and the 
good effect is already apparent. The Epworth 
League held its last social and rally for the sea- 
son, June 24, giving a unique entertainment in 
the form of a “ college carnival.” At the meet- 
ing of the New Bedford local union of Christian 
Endeavor, held June 26, the pastor gave an 
address on *‘ Gifted People.” 


Myrick's. — The pastor, Rev. E. W. Belcher, 
beside attending to the duties of this charge, is 
supplying the pulpit of a Christian Church in 
the southern part of thetown of Lakeville. A 
service commemorating the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of that church was held on Sunday, June 29, 
the sermon being preached by the acting pas- 
tor. 


Marion. — By the wili of the late Barnabas 
Holmes, a native of this town,the Methodist 
Church is to receive a legacy of $500. Other 
churches in the town are similarly remem- 
bered. 


West Falmouth. — The basement of the church 
has been finished and made suitable for various 
purposes. It was formally opened with a ban- 
quet, Junell. The ladies of the church are beur- 
ing the expense of what has been done. The 
people in the society have inaugurated a sys- 
tem of daily payments, ranging from one to five 
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cents per day, to reduce the deht on the church 
property. Rev. E. Parke Lyon is pastor. 


East Falmouth. — Tbe Epworth League, which 
has recently reorganized with a membership of 
twenty, held a social at the parsonage, on the 
evening of June 16, carrying with them, for the 
use of the pastor’s family, a large stock of 
groceries. On Sunday evening, June 22, Dr. 
M. D. Kneeland, secretary of the New England 
Sabbath Protective League, * poke in the church 
on Sabbath observance. Thirteen copies of 
ZION’s HERALD are now taken in this charge. 
A short time ago there was but one subscriber 
here. 


Cotuit.—The annual meeting of the Barn- 
stable Centra! District Sunday-schoo! Associa- 
tion was held in this church, June 18. The 
pastor of the church, Rev. C. Howard Taylor, 
and Revs. W. D. Wilkinson and ©. H. Priddy, 
pastors at Sandwich and Usterville respective- 
ly, bad parts on the program. 


A Remarkable Conversion. — Some time since 
the pastor of Summerfield Uburch, Fall River, 
was called upon at his home by a young wom- 
an who came, attended by a friend who wasa 
member of the church, to inquire the way of 
the better lifeand to seek help. Evidently her 
need was great,for she bore many outward 
marks of degrading sin. Nor were the marks 
of earnestness and sincerity wanting. She was 
submissive to admonition, responsive to sym- 
pathy, obedient under instruction, and gave 
evidence of thorough repentance. The pastor 
and the accompanying friend counseled and 
prayed with her,and she prayed for herself. 
She found peace, as all sincere penitents do. 
Weeks have passed. and a transformation has 
been wrought. The marks of sin have disap- 











1A Corset that Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is 
made of, if it breaks at the waist line it is rendered uncom- 


fortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front atthe waist} line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, 80 it cannot break at the waist. Suitable 
for any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk in, or 
restin. It is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it can- 
not break at the waist, it isthe Cheapest Corset a Lady can 


buy. 





Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent 
postpaid for $1. Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium 
Length. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson: Mich. 


Reduced Prices to Ministers’ Families. 
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This Settle represents a style of wood- 
work which was found in the old Spanish 


missions of California. 


The beauty of its simplicity, the remark- ai 
able comfort of its yielding seats of reed or |Yj 
raw hide, and the fact that it was practically 
unaffected by the wear and tearof one hun- 
dred years, at once attracted attention to it, 
and orders for reproductions of some of these 
old pieces resulted in the introduction 
It is a simple, strong, 
beautiful, comfortable and enduring construc- 
tion, finished so as to preserve the natural 


‘* Mission ’’ furniture. 


of 


grain of the wood without destroying its beauty. We have over 600 repeotinetitian of 


these Old Mission pieces. 





Paine Furniture Co 


Wall Paper, Rugs, and Furniture 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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»eared. Robes cf grace have taken tbe place of 
garments of heaviness. In place of a counte- 
nance not pleasant to look upon has come a 
face radiant with light and peace. A life of 
righteousness and purity succeeds one of un- 
holy indulgence. All who know the facts are 
aware that a miracle of grace has been wrought. 
The old Gospel is still ‘the power of God unto 
salvation.” 

Pulpit Supply. — Kev. C. A. Purdy, wbose ad 
dress is 75 South Clifford Street, Taunton, Mass., 
would ve glad to engage with pastors or 
churches as a temporary pulpit supply where 
such service is desired. IRVING, 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Albans District 


Franklin. — Atter an absence of twenty-eight 
years, Rev. S. Donaldson was returned to this 
charge, much to the satisfaction of the people. 
The year opens well. Good congregations en- 
courage the pastor, while the interest in all the 
services points to a Spiritual harvest. The 
finane.s are being carefully looked after, while 
plans for securing full apportionments for the 
benevoclences are already being worked. lt 
would be weillif on all our charges this matter 
was attended to early. A largely attended 
union Memorial service was held in t‘e Metho- 
dist church, the pastor preaching the sermon. 
On the evening of Vecoration Day the young 
people of the church gave a patriotic entertain- 
ment, whico netted some $20. Children’s Day 
was observed, and in spite of the storm a good 
congregation was attracted by the singing and 
Speaking by the children. A generous offering 
was made for education. Miss Mary A. Pom- 
eroy, of St. Albans, one of our elect ladies and 
a@ prominent missionary worker, has just 
closed a successful year as principal of the 
high school. The church at Franklin has 
some faithful workers. 


Waterbury. — This is one of our desirable 
charges. The people have given the new pastor, 
Rev. P. A. Smith, and family, a hearty welcome, 
and for their comfort and convenience have 
made quite extensive repairs on the parsouage, 
painting the inside woodwork, papering the 
walls, doing some plumbing, slating the roof, 
etc., also laying a new concrete walk at the 
church. In this work $200 has been expended. 
A Queen Esther Circle was recently organized 
by Mrs. F. B. Clark, of Maine, trom the young 
ladies of the church, for the carrying forward of 
home missionary work. This church will not 
come to the close of the year empty-handed. 


Personal. — Rev. M. B. Parounagian has 80 
far recovered that he was able to leave the hos- 
pital and return to his home last week. 


Rev. A. C. Dennett preached a special sermon 
before the Odd Fellows in St. Albans city, Sun- 
day afternoon, June 22, in the Universalist 
church. The sermon was printed in full in the 
local paper. It was well received. 


Rev. W. T. Miller, our pastor at Alburgh, has 
gone on a three weeks’ visit to Denver, Col., 
and will attend the International Sunday- 
schoo! Convention while there. 


Rev. and Mrs. W.S. Smithers were called to 
East Blackstone, Mass., last week, by the sudden 
death of Mrs. Ezekiel Darling, Mrs. Smithers’ 
motier. RUBLIW. 


St. Johnsbury District 


Groton has begun the new year well, with an 
advance of $100 in the pastor’s salary. Some $50 
ha» been expended on repairs on the parsonage, 
making a decided improvement inthe interior. 
The grounds are being put in good trim with 
scissors and lawn-mower, plantsand shrubs. If 
any one on this charge cares to please the pre- 
siding elder, he will do it in the surest way by 
rebuilding and remodeling the parsonage 
barn —a much-needed improvement. Children’s 
Day went off pleasantly. The Juniors bere and 
on most of the charges are doing excellent work. 
Every year brings out more clearly the possi- 
bilities among these young workers. The be- 
ginning is hardly yetseen. This charge has en- 
joyed a peculiar treat since Conference. Hon. 
8. L. Griffin, of Danby, baving business in town 
for a few days, consented to give an illustrated 
lecture on the Holy Land from his own obser- 
vation and a personal collection of views. He 
was heard with special interest by a good audi- 
ence, and ail unite in the bope that business and 
angling will bring him there again, where a 
larger bouse will be waiting to see and hear. 
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The pastor, Rev. A. J. Hough, and his wife, 
Start anew on thischarge. Tneir children are 
all in positions at Wuite River Junction. 

Trasburg is enjoying special favor — a genuine 
eraof good-will, large morning congregations, 
increased attendance on all social services, 
promptness in payment of bills, and a general 
looking for God’s presence and His salvation. 
The pastor’s heart is greatly encouraged. 
While no advance was made in the estimate, 
yet there is good reason to predict that the year 
will see the claim more than met. The pastor’s 
family will all be with him for some part of the 
summer vacation ; and when the children re- 
turn it is always to cheer the heurts and 
strengthen the work of their parents. On the 
south part of the charge some young ladies from 
the Northfield School are holding revival serv- 
ices,and a goodly number are beginning the 
new life. Theelder was cheered by a good-sized 
evening service — a union congregation (only a 
few of the farmers here get back to an evening 
service), June 22. No congregation ever did their 
part better, and the speaker was encouraged to 
use his remaining energy after two previous 
sermons and sacrament, and fifteen miles over 
Lowell Mountain. Next morning at 8 o’clock 
found him on tbe road refreshed for Com mence- 
ment at Middletown. 


West Burke is prosperous and hopeful. The 
Juniors ure pushing and securing a considerable 
bank account upop which they propose to draw 
for church repairs or any other project cuon- 
nected with church enterprise, which needs their 
aid. The Leaguers furnish ice-cream from a 
street booth two nights each week,and thus 
provide something for willing hands to do, and 
help to secure needed funds. The pastor and 
his wife are very busy in the work. 


Walden has expended » considerable sum in 
improving the pastor’s home. The burden of 
the labor bas been largely assumed by the pas- 
tor, Rev. O. E. Newton, who has now been tak- 
ing a needed rest of a few days, visiting a sister 
in Lowell, Mass., and attending Commence- 
ment at Middletown, where histwo older sons 
graduated the 25th. Noone who was near could 
have blushed for this class of 1902, and certainly 
not for Vermont's delegation. Mrs. Newton has 
still some threatening troubles of heart and 
brain, but she has made decided gain since Con 
ference, and friends are hopeful. 


£vansvilie and Brownington are hopeful, and 
promptly voted au estimate of $600, which they 
are quite sure to meet. The pastor has plans 
fora camp-meeting early in August, and gen- 
eraladvance marksallthe work. Anew organ 
at Evansville will add much totheir equipment. 
Good reports are made of Sunday-school work 
on this charges A general revival ought to 
come into this region, the conditions for which 
are being met. 


Isiand Pond prospers and a report of the 
finances here is such as to cheer the heart of any 
presiding elder, or any lover of thrift and good 
business. The pastor is overpaid, and nearly all 
the expensesofthe year are provided for. No 
wonder it was openly said that the pastor 
was preaching better than ever before. Other 
charges might have like prosperity by following 
thesame plan. The pastor’s wife has mace 
some gain in health, and while it is slow, the 
outcome is not doubtful if patieut wisdom is 
practiced. Health in her case may be achieved. 


Glover is at the front again. The missionary 
subscription for the year bas been taken, anda 
gain has been made. Let every charge emulate 
thisexample! Rev. G. C. McDonald is hopeful, 
and his people are cheerfully beuding to the 
reaper’s toils. The pastor's father suffers much 
in these times from “ hay fever,” as it is termed. 
He is greatly prostrated this week. 


St. Johnsbury Centre and East Lyndon are 
prosperous. A slight advance was made in esti- 
mate, and allseem courageous. Rev. J. M. Steele, 
resident bere,is beld in high esteem by all. 
His daughter, woo has been in depressed men- 
tal condition for months past, is much im- 
proved of late, and with true filial thoughtful- 
ness urged her father to take a little vacation 
and revisit bis Alma Mater and meet his mates 
of fifty years ago. This he has done, returning 
much refresbed and cheered. Four of his class 
met after a half-century of graduate life. One, 
Prof. S. F. Chester, is favorably remembered in 
Vermont as the last principal at Newbury and 
the first at Moutpelier. The writer can never 
repay his obligation to this patient and wise 
teacher. He counts it as one of the pleasures of 
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a life-time to have met him again for a few 
hours, and to bave bad opportunity to express 
his thanks to one who so aided him morethan 
a third of a century ago. 


The Seminary Commencement, which was 
unusually satisfactory and inspiring, will be 
duly reported by my confrere on Montpelier 
District, as also the State League meeting, held 
there June 25 and 26. The latter was a rare 
gathering for Vermont. The elements hardly 
favored,and the pastor at Montpelier must be 
charged with exhausting his people at the regu- 
lar Sunday services, which are reported large. 
Certainly few of the people were able to attend 
these week-day services. J. O. 8. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CON FERENCE 
Concord District 


Jefferson. — Severe sickness came to the pas- 
tor’s family soon after Conference. Two of the 
children were very low with pueumonia, and 
the pastor himself was poorly. All are quite 
wellagain. There is abundance of work here, 
and Rev. E. C. Clough is doing it to the satisfac- 
tion of the people. The members of the W. C. 
T. U. have presented the church a set of in- 
dividual communion cups, which were used for 
the first time at our recent visit. They are very 
nice, and ought to be wholly unobjectionable. 


Whitefield. — Rey. E. E. Reynolds finds every- 
thing pleasant as he begins his third year. The 
shortage on last year’s expenses is all provided 
for. They mean to bring upthe work for this 
year very quickly, so as not to have any defi 
ciency at the close. 


Lyman. — We broke the record here by getting 
into town and out again without a storm. 
Quite a good company met us on Monday fore- 
noon to transact quarterly conference business. 
While they pay tue pastor, they plan also to 
repair the parsonage that is now rented. 


Landaf.— We had only got out of Lyman 
when it began to rain, and when the hour ar- 
rived for the quarterly conterence here, it was 
pouring hard,so that Ouly two persons beside 
the pastor and elder were able to come. With 
these we did the business, Tnis cuarge has suf- 
fered greatly in losses by death and removal 
within the past three years, and mostly within 
two years. In this time thirty-eight persons, 
all of whom were noted among the constant 
attendants, have either died or gone out of 
town. Yet coug-egations are not diminished. 
This shows a growth in the work. The pastor, 
Rev. Willis Holmes, has purchased a stereopti- 
con and is using it on Sunday nights. It is 
proving very attractive. 


Personal..—~Mrs. T. E. Cramer, of Littleton, 
has been called to Connecticut to visit ber par- 
ents. Her father is suffering from a paralytic 
shock, 

The Communion Service. — Pastors are seeking 
to make thisa more impressive occasion. We 
have heard some strong words of commenda- 
tion in certain quarters. To heip this, it would 
be well to put a copy of the service into the 
hands of each person in the congregation. The 
Book Concern prints it in excellent form at 
$8.50 per hundred copies. The portion to be re- 
cited by the congregation is printed in red ink, 
so there can be no mistake. The Tersanctus, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Gloria in Excelsis uave the 
music printed in full, so the choir can be used 
to good advantage. We believe many of our 
pastors will be pleased to know of this. 


Tilton Seminary — By this name it Is to be 
known in the future. It has been so called for 
along time by the public, but the corporate 
title has been the * New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary and Female College.’”’ Life is too 
short and we are too busy to take time to pro- 
nounce so much. It has been very confusing in 








A CHANCE TO MAKE ‘MONEY 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California 
Cold Process. © not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 
almost nothing; can put up a bushel in ten 
minutes. Last year [ sold directions to over 120 
families in one week ; any cne will pay a dollar 
for directions when they see che beautiful sam- 

les of fruit. As there are many people poor 

ike myself, I cousider it my duty to give my 
experience to such, and feel confident any one 
can make one or two hundred dollars round 
bome in a few days. I will mail sampleoff uit 
and full directions to any of your readers for 
nineteen (19) two-cent staups, which is only the 
actual cost of the samples, postage, etc. FRAN 
CIS CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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many ways. Une year ago the trustees ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the question 
of a change. After careful investigation and 
wide inquiry they reported, recommending that 
it be called plain “ Tilton Seminary.” The re- 
port was fully discussed, and the name suggest- 
ed was adopted. The necessary legal change 
will be secured from the next legislature. 

The 57th annual Commencement exercises 
have gune into history. They began Sunday, 
June 15, with the baccalaureate sermon by Dr. 
Olin A. Curtis, of Drew Theological Seminary. 
It was a word of power that will not soon be 
forgotten by those who heard it. The trustees 
found an encouraging state of affairs when they 
met Tuesday forenoon. The report of the presi- 
dent showed the largest attendance in more 
than twenty-five years. The receipts from tui- 
tion bave paid the faculty. Whea all bills are 
met there will be a surplus in the treasury. The 
endowment fund still grows. Very much of this 
is not productive at present, and will not be un- 
til the death of the donors. Some have thought 
that because so much had been announced as 
given, we had all that was wanted. Thisisa 
mistake. If we bad half a million it would not 
be too much, for it would only help give in- 
creased advantages to our young people. 

The much-needed gymnasium is to come, and 
we think soon. A committee was appointed. 
Some money for itisin sight. Any ove having 
funds in their hands to give away will confera 
favor on the generation that pow is and the one 
to come by sending them to Dr. Knowles, the 
treasurer of the institution, for this purpose. 
There was not a discouraging word or ua dis- 
cordant note heard in the meeting. 

Prof. G. L. Plimpton was unanimously re- 
elected president. All feel that he is a splendid 
man for the j-lace — a fine scholar, a successful 
teacher, a wise administrator, and a Christian 
gentleman. He is thoroughly interested in the 
work oftheschoo!. Nearly all the faculty of the 
past year will return, there being only two or 
three changes, 

Wednesday was graduation day. It was an 
ideal day — nota cloud in the sky. The exer- 
cises were held in Seminary Hall at 10 o'clock. 
A large and representative audience was pres- 
ent. A class of sixteen received diplomas — 
eleven young women and five young men. The 
most of them intend to go to college. Une hun- 
dred and fifty sat down tothe aiumni dinner, 
which was a feast of reason and a flow of soul. 
The exercises closed with a concert and recep- 
tion in theevening. Already there are indica- 
tiors of a large attendance at the fall term. 
Most of the rooms on the young men’s side are 
engaged. Let them come. Tell the young 
people of our chargesof Tilton Seminary. 8. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Cambridge District 


Mariboro.— A very pleasant reception was 
given Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Adams in the church 
vestry on Monday evening, June 23. The occa- 
sion was a delightful one socially, the Arion 
Quartet sang, and hearty words of welcome 
were spoken by Rev. Messrs. Goodrich, Thomp- 
son, Martin and Smith, and City Marshal 
Pope, which were responded to earnestly and 
tenderly by the pastor. Mr. Adame is win- 
ning his way to the hearts of the people very 
rapidly, and securing hearty co-operation in 
his work. Congregations are increasing, the 
social meetings are deepening in interest and 
power, and the year promises to be one of 
prosperity and blessing. Mrs. Adams, recently 
returned from the hospital, is gaining strength 
very fast, to the joy of her many friends. 


Lynn District 


Everett, First Church. — During the last Con- 
ference year more than 170 people were received 
into fall membership and on probation, by the 


PENTECOSTAL SERVICES 


The thirteenth annual conference of the Chris- 
tian Workers’ League will commence Friday 
evening, July 18, and continue until July 28. 
Dr. L. B. BATES, leader. Among the speakers 
Dr L T. Townsend, vbr. Smith ker, Ur. A. H. 
Piamb, Dr. E. 8, J. McAllister, Bishop Mallalieu, 
and more than fifty other ministers,with mem- 
bers of fourteen denominations, have indicated 
tbeir purpose to be present. 

Correspond with Kev. I. Luce, Old Orcbard, in 
reference tothe meetibgs and cottages. 

P.S. There will be open gates for all our 
meetings. 


Ask for Orchard Beach Camp-meeting Tickets, 


good for the *: Christian Workers’ League.” 
See R. R. Notice. 
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pistor, Kev. J. W. Jones. [he contributions to 
various causes aggregated $8,7' Of this sum, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, always courageous and 
indefatigable, gave $1,100. Of the $8,000 Twenti- 
eth Century offering pledged under the able 
and inspiring leadership of Bishop Mallalieu a 
year ago,to be paid within two years, nearly 
$4,000 bas been paid. The Sunday-school 
Children’s Day concert, under the direction of 
Superintendent A. ©. Zimmerman, was an oc- 
casion of delight to the great audience that filled 
the church. The distribution of potted plants 
to the children was a pleasing feature. The 
Epworth League, F. B. Catlin, president, will 
hold the regular evening services of the church 
through July and August. Leading laymen ot 
this and neighboring cities will deliver ad- 
dresses and special musical programs will be 
given. Dr. Edward M. Taylor’s appeal in be- 
half of missions was received here with enthu- 
Siastic delight, and the response was a large 
offering. 


Topsjsield. — Through the generosity of friends 
a fine pedal organ has been placed in the Tops- 
field church, which, with an excellent choir, 
provides most helpful music. Wednesday, 
June 25, two of the popular young people of this 
church, Mr. Frank Lefavour aud Miss Dora 
Cooke, respectively fourth and second vice 
presidents of the Epworth League, were united 
in marriuge at the church, which had been 
handsomely decorated for the occasion. The 
pastor, Rev. E. C. Dixon, performed the cere- 
mony. The large auditorium was filled with 
well-wishing friends. Thursday evening the 
League beid a reception in their honor. Ww. 





Springfield District 


Holyoke. — Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Walters, of 
Holyoke, observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
their wedding on theevening of June 26. The 
pariors of their residence at 9) Lintwoln St. were 
beautifully decorated with cut flowers and 
maiden-hair ferns. Vocal and instrumental 
music was discoursed at intervals and refresh- 
ments were served. The wedding ceremony 
was performed at the Chicopee St. Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicopee, by Rev. Mr. Clark. 
Mrs. Susan A. Walters, nee Burgess, was for- 
merly a Baptist, but shortly after her marriage 
she became a Methodist. Mr.and Mrs. Walters 
came to Holyoke over forty-nine years ago, 
and attended the first Methodist class-meeting 
held in the*city. Later, when Rev. Ichabod 
Marcy came down from Northampton and 
preached to the little company of Methodist 
people, they were among the number, and 
when the First Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized, they became original members oi 
the same. They retained their membership 
with the First Church, worshiping in the old 
Main St. Church, and later at the Appleton St. 
Church, until about six years ago when they 
transferred their membership to the Highlands 
Church. They have thus been identified with 
Holyoke Methodism during the entire history, 
and were among the most prominent workers 
in the early days. 

Among the guests were their only son, Rev. 
Charlies H. Walters, pastor of the Arlington St. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Nashua, N. H., 
their son-in-law, Mr. Edwin Nickerson, a suc- 
cessful business man in New York city, and 
their only granddaughter, Miss Ethel Susan 
Nickerson, also several of Mr. and Mrs. Walters’ 
earliest acquaintances in the city. They re- 
ceived many beautiful and valuable gifts, 
among which were gold coins of various de- 
nominations, a cbeck of $50 to each from Mr. 
Nickerson, avd a beautiful silver service, the 
gift, in part, of friends in tne Highlands Cuurch. 
‘Time bas dealt gently with them, and there are 
indications that the diamond jubilee is not, 
with them, an impossibility. 


Shelburne Falis. — The Springfield Republican 
gives 4 brief account of a surprise given Rev. 
and Mrs. d.8S. Vow on Friday evening, June 6, 


it being the tenth anniversary of tbeir wedding. 
Mr. aud Mrs. Vow were invited to the cuurcnu, 
which had been suitably decorated for the 
occasion. iI'hey stood beneath an arch of green 
while receiving, and were assisted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter ‘urtou. F. L. Chapman read an 
ech a poem, and at its close presented Mr. 
and Mrs. Vow witb a purse of g bard dollars. 
Lhe poem was replete with pleasing seutiments 
happily phrased. Mr. Henry Packard gave 
selections on the phonograph, and light re- 
freshments were served. At thetime of their 
wedding Mr. Dow was assistant secretury of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
subsequently was secretary of the Association 
at Newton and Wilmington, Vel. Heis popular 
in his present charge and js meeting with ~ 
cess. a 
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HERALD CALENDAR 
First Gen. Conf, Dist. Ep. League Convention at 





Grace Church, Worcester, July 10-13 
Lewiston Dist. Ep. League Convention 
at Wesley Church, Bath, July 16-17 


Christian Workers’ League Mtg., Dr. L. B. 

Bates, leader, at Old Orchard, Me., July 18-28 
Holiness Camp meeting, Hedding, N. H., July 28-Aug. 4 
Yarmouth Camp meeting, July 31-Aug. 11 

Sunday -school Day, Yarmouth Camp-ground, July 30 


Richmond (Me.) Camp meeting. Aug. 8-18 
Norwich Dist. Ep. League Convention at 

Willimantic Camp-ground, Aug. 18 
Weirs Cam p- meeting, Aug. 18-23 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug, 18-25 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 18 3% 
Sterling Ep. League Assembly, Aug. 20-23 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 25 29 
Ithiel Falls Camp-m¢teting, Johnson, Vt., Aug 22-31 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-31 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-31 


Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting, Empire Grove, 

East Poland, Aug, 25-Sept. 1 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, Hamilton, Aug. -rept. 1 
Groveton Camp meeting, Sept. 1-5 





BOSTON TO HEDDING AND RETURN. — Round- 
trip tickets from Boston to Hedding and return can 
now be purchased, Those going to Hedding will do 
well to inquire at other stations. 





SUMMER SUPPLY. — Rev. Geo. W. Rice, an effect- 


ive elder of the New York Conference, who is associated 
for the present with the People's Temple, is available 
during the summer as a supply. Address 14 Holyoke 


Street. 








THE STERLING JUBILEE. — All persons, whether 
ministers or laymen, who were at Sterling Camp-meet- 
ing fifty years ago, are urgently requested to communl- 
cate the fact at once to the undersigned. It will mate- 
rially assist him in the arrangement of the program to 
celebrate the jubilee anniversary on Friday, Aug. 29. It 
is hoped that all such persons will at any rate be present 
if it is possible. 


(Rev.) JAMES MupDGE, 
Webster, Mass. 








Marriages 





PRESTON — POLK —In Pembroke, Me., June 2%, by 
Rev. A. B. Carter, Asa L. Preston aid Emma B., 
Polk, both of Pembroke, 


SMITH — FRENCH —In Columbia, Me., June 21, b 
Rev. O. A. Goodwin, of Columbia Falls. Harvey H. 
Smith and Mamie P. French, both of Columbia. 








W. F. M.S. — The quarterly meeting of the New 
England Branch will be held in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Newton Upper Falls, Wednesday, July 9. 
Executive meeting at 10 a.m. Public meetings at 12 
and2, Bishop Maillalieu will conduct the services at 
the latter hour. Atthe afternoon session addresses will 
be made by Mrs, Laura Wheeler Morse of Bassim, 
India, and Miss Harriet L. Kemper, cf the Nurthwest- 
ern Branch. Basket luncheon. Newton Boulevard 
carsat Subway connect at Reservoir Station with cars 
for Newton Upper Falls. 

ANNIE W. PHINNEY, Rec, Sec. 





NOTICE — SPANISH LESSONS, — Miss Juana 
Palacios will remain at 19 Wesley St., Newton, during 
July and August. This is an opportunity for the study 
of Spanish of which some would do well to avail them- 
selves, Mis Palacios has been a teacher for twelve 
years in the school at Puebla, Mexico, and has also 
taken courses at the State College. Apply to her at the 
above address, or to Miss Butler, Newton Centre. 


N. BE. Epworth League Convention 


RAILROAD NOTICE, — The railroads of New Eng- 
land have granted a rate of a fare and a third for tickets 
to Worcester and return on account of the convention. 
It will be necessary, when purchasing a ticket to 
Worcester, to obtain a certificate from the ticket agent 
in order to receive the reduction for the return trip 
from Worcester. Under the rules of the railroad com- 


panies, persons who fail to obtain the certificates will be 
obliged to pay full fare for the return trip. 





CREDENTIALS, — Secretaries of Leagues will please 
furnish delegates with credentials indicating their selec- 
tion to represent the League at the business sessions. 


The constitution provides that the resident Bishop, each 
presiding elder, pastors with Leagues under their 
charge, and the officers of Conference and presiding 
elders’ district Leagues within the bounds of the General 


Confereuce District,are delegates in additi:n to one 
delegate at large and one for each twenty members of 
the League. Delegates and visitors are requested to 


register immediately on the arrival at the church, 

The undersigned will be pieased to send to any one 
interested a copy of the District Bulletin containing the 
program, details of the convention arrangements, and 
other information. 

Geo. W. PENNIMAN, Sec. 

Clinton, Mass. 





The strong eat well, sleep well, look well. The 
weak don’t. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the 
weak strong. 
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OBITUARIES 


* It is not death to die!” 
Sweet rang the cbhora! song, 
And on the gathered throng, 
Consoling, dwelt full long: 
** It is not death to die!” 
Ab, no! 


* It is not death to die’’— 
Then when life’s Jight is fled 
And death’s gloom o’er thee shed, 
Empty thy beart of dread; 
it is not death to die, 
Ab, no! 


— VIVIAN MORDAUNT, in N. Y. Evangelist. 





Edson. — Rev. Edward Edson, the youngest 
and last survivor of ten -children born to 
Eliphalet and Polly Edson, was born at Yar- 
moutbport, Mass. Oct. 2, 1834, and died at the 
saine place, May 23, 1902. 

His parents were worthy members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and gave their 
son to God in baptism in hisinfancy. He was 
converted at the age of fourteen, and a few 
months later united with the church of his par- 
ents. He early felt a call to the ministry, and 
began to prepare himself for that work. He 
took the college preparatory course at Wilbra- 
bam Academy, and entered Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1856, where he was graduated in 1860. 
Two ofthe winters of his college course were 
spent in Wellfleet teaching, and the writer, who 
was Stationed there ten years later, often heard 
Mr. Edson referred to as a faithful and success- 
ful teacher and an earnest Christian worker. 

He was received as a probationer by the 
Providence (now New England Southern) 
Conference in 1861, and in due time was 
received to full membersbip, and was ordained 
deacon and elder by Bishops Janes and Simp- 
80D respectively. His successive appointments 
were: Duxbury, Osterville, North Easton Vil- 
lage, Holmes’ Hole, Chatham, West Dennis, 
Bristol, Wellfleet, Taunton (Central Church), 
Pascoag, and presiding elder of Norwich Vis- 
trict. His pastorates were for the most part for 
the full term allowed by the time limit, and in 
bO case were they for less than two years. He 
attended faithfully to all departments of his 
work, and it was bis custom to spend the hour 
from six to seven in the evening alone in his 
study in prayer for his people. This custom he 
observed to the last day of bis life. 

In 1886 he was appointed presiding elder of 
Norwich District, much against his own wishes 
and judgment, as he did not consider himself 
adapted to that work. With characteristic 
loyalty be entered upon the duties assigned 
him; but before the close of the second year his 
health became seriously impaired. It was 
hoped that this was only temporary, and that 
by being relieved foratime from a part of his 
work, his health would be restored. With this 
thought he was continued in the work ofthe 
district for the third year. At this Conference 
he was elecied a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence. He was pregrent at the opening of that 
body, but soon round that the strain was too 
great for him,and was compelled to return 
bome. This year bis health steadily declined, 
and atits close be retired from the work and 
asked for a superannuated relation. Witha 
sad heart he laid down tbe work of the minis- 
try which he so much loved, to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in the home of bis child- 
hood. Here for thirteen years he lived in com- 
parative retirement. He preached a few times, 
conducted funerals occasionally, but he never 
attended the session of bis Conference again, 
and saw but few of his brethren in the ministry. 

During the last few years he was able to at- 
tend some of the services at Yarmouth camp- 
meeting, which he greatly enjoyed. For the 
pust winter his health had been better than 
usual until a month before his death, during 
which time he had suffered from indigestion. 


HYDROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without tbe knife or pain, by a 
regular physician of 30 years’ experience. For 
FULL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
Jaricocele. Also gives the Loctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his b .ok as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. Nocharge for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this paper. 
Address H. Lorp, lock box 2315, Boston, Mass. 














GIUNS WEKRALD 


On the morning of bis decease be remarked 
that he felt better, and would go out and try to 
do some work. His daughter followed him ina 
few minutes to bis shop near the house, where 
she found him sitting in his chair, but — be was 
not, for God had taken him. He had evidently 
expired withont a struggle. 

Mr. Edson was a man of sterling character, a 
clear, scriptural, persuasive preacher, and a 
Studious man down to the close of his life. In 
his retirement be kept bimself acquainted with 
the religious thought of the day. Books were 
his luxuries. 

He was united in marriage, March 28, 1861, 
with Miss AlmiraCobb, of Barnstable. Tothem 
were born three daughters, the eldest now the 
wife of Mr. A. C. Savery, of Cotuit, Mass., the 
otber daugbters being at home at the time of 
their father’s death. His bome life was pecul- 
iarly happy, the members of the family being 
bound together by strongest ties. The death of 
his wife, two and a haif years ago, was a loss 
which nothing could replace. In the years of 
hisenfeebled health he Lad come to depend 
upon her till her life seemed a necessity to him. 
After her departure his sense of loneliness was 
inex pressible. 

He was never demonstrative in his religious 
life, but in a letter to the writer two weeks be- 
fore his death he said: “1 find ‘he salvation I 
proclaimed to cthers is all I ever said concern- 
ing it, and infinitely more, for I see no end to 
what it can do forus. ‘Eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard,’ but they are being revealed to me.” 

Funeral services were held on Sunday, May 
25, in the house in which he was born, and were 
conducted by the writey, assisied by Rev. G. H. 
Ewing, pastor of the Congregational church, 
and his body was laid beside that of his wife in 
the Yarmouthport cemetery. ‘Servant of God, 
well done!”’ WALTER ELA. 

Burrill. — Mrs. Ella A. (Dunn) Burrill, daugh- 
ter of Rev. C. B. Dunn, who for over fifty years 
was a member of the East Maine Conference, 
was born at Orrington, Me., Ang. 17, 1849, and 
died in Brockton, Mass., June 12, 1902. 

Her life, until she reached the age of twenty- 
three, was spent in her father’s home. At that 
time she was married to Mr. John Burrill, 
whose faithful wife she remained until death 
took her. The home of Mr. and Mrs. Burrill 


; was at Dedham, Me., until twelve years ago, 


when they moved to Brockton, Mass., where 
they have since resided. Besides her husband 
Mrs. Burrill leaves three sons and one daugh- 
ter to mourn their loss, 

From early Jife until the time of her depar- 
ture she bas been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, being identified with the 
Brockton Central Church at the time of her 
death. Although a great sufferer for a year, 
she “ endured as seeing Him who is invisible.” 

The funeral services were held in her home 
on Rockland St., June 15, and in the absence of 
her pastor were conducted by Rev. Albert A. 
Mason, pastor of Pearl St. Church. The in- 
terment was in Coweeset Cemetery, Brockton. 

A. A. M. 

Houghton. — James W. Houghton was born in 
Nortbfield, Vt., June 11, 1834, and died at Cabot, 
Vt., May 23, 1902. 

He came of good old English stock, and in his 
dealings with men revealed that spirit of truth- 
fulness and honesty which made the Puritan 
famous. When fifteen years of age he was 
converted to God and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in which he continued a 
life-long member. He belie~ed in and lived the 
doctrine of Christian perfection, and wherever 
he went it was a sacred duty with him to let 
this, his favorite light, shine. And yet he al- 
ways exhibited a simplicity of bearing which 
won tne confidence of all. He was a great 
worker in the Lord’s vineyard, and many times 
he bas been a source of inspiration to the 
writer as he led the people in prayer or 
in other ways rendered pulpit assistance. 
For many years he held the honorable 
relation of local prescher to his) home 
church — Peacham, Vt. Taken all in all, he 
was a man who hated sin with ail his powers, 
and loved God and His cause with his whole be- 
ing. 

On March 17, 1858, he was married to Eleanor 
A. Wilson, who still remains to mourn her 
loss. Of tnis union ten children were born, 
eight living to manhood and womanbood. 
Two were buried quite young, and three more 
have followed on. Five children survive him: 
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Silas, Leonard, Herbert, Alice (Hanscom), and 
Will. 

Funeral services were held from the home of 
hisson Leonard on Sunday afternoon, May 25, 
his pastor, Rev. M. H. Ryan, officiuting, as- 
sisted by the writer, after which he was laid to 
rest in the little cemetery near bis old home. 
The universal verdict of all men is: “ A good 
man gone.” G. W. MANNING. 





Scott. — Mrs. Frances Adelia Scott, wife of 
Jobn Scott, died March 23, 1902, aged 61 years, at 
her home in West Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. Scott was born in Mechanic Falls, 
Maine, and was the eldest of eight children. 
There she joined the churcb, which her father 
had been instrumental in building, at the age of 
fourteen years. She came by letter to I[mmanau- 
El Methodist Episcopal Church, Waltham, 
of which her husband, two sons, Hubert and 
Stanley, two sisters, Miss Mary &. Perkins 
and Mrs. Carrie E. Welcome, one brother, Mr. 
D. E. Perkins, and her aged father, Lewis Per- 
kins, are mem bers. 

Mrs. Scott was a woman of faith, convictions 
and courage. Soon after the warshe served as 
a teacher in the South under the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society of our church — two years at Beau- 
fort, 8. C., and one year at Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Like ber Master, she busied berself in doing 
good. Whatever her hands found to do, she 
did it with her might. 

Her last sickness was long and painful, but 
she was always cheerful. No one ever heard ber 
complain. To this end sbe was interested in 
the welfare of others and her sick room was a 
Bethel. Her last days were full of peace, the 
earnest of her final triumph and full reward 
through Jesus Christ. J. W. HIGGINS, 





Emerson. — After weeks of intense suffering, 
borne with patience and fortitude, Mrs. Sarah 
Dow Emerson bade good-by to the affectionate 
circle that gathered around her, and passed 
from the “‘sick room” and the pain-stricken 
body to her home in heaven, May 28, 1902. She 
was the last survivor of a large family of chil- 
dren,and was born in Lyman, Me., Jan. 17, 
1826. 

In March, 1813, during a “four days’ meeting”’ 
at Goodwin’s Mills, she was converted. Rev. 
Henry Blake baptized her, and sbe was re- 
ceived into membership in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church by Rev. John Rice. In October of 
the same year, when but seventeen years old, 
she married Rev. Silas M. Emerson, of the 
Maine Conference, and immediately went with 
him to bis pew and distant appointment at 
Calais. To reach there in those days it was 
necessary to journey to Boston by rail, from 
that city to Eastport by boat, and thence to 
Calais by stage. lt was not an ideal wedding 
trip, for the weather was bad, and the accom- 
modations en route,and after the destination 
was reached, were not of the best. But no com- 
plaint was made then, or ever afterward, by the 
devoted wife, who, sharing with her itinerant 
husband the sacrifices of the active ministry 
in those early times and the peculiar trials of 
the superannuated relation in later days, 





THERE IS A CURE 


for every stomach trouble, including all 
forms of indigestion, or dyspepsia, catarrh 
ot stomach, and flatulence in stomach and 
bowels. This remedy has never tailed to 
cure the most distressing and stubborn 
cases. 

This remedy will cure any case of consti- 
pation, to stay cured,so that you are tree 
trom that trouble in a week. 

Ths name of this remarkable remedy is 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. 

Any reader of Z1on’s HERALD may have 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palinetto Berry 
Wine sent tree and prepaid by writing to 
Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N.Y. It 
cures catarrh, flatulence, indigestion, con- 
stipation of the bowels, cougestion of the 
kidneys, and inflammation of the bladder. 
One dose a day does the work quickly, 
thoroughly and permanently. 
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proved berself, in nearly sixty years of choice 
companionship, a belpmate and ministering 
angel to the man who walked by ber side. 
“Through all these years no wife could have 
been wiser, more loyal or helpful, tban the one 
who bas gone,” is the testimony of the stricken 
husband. 

Mrs. Emerson was a home-maker. The bome 
over which she presided was .n attractive and 
restful place. Always delicate in body, never- 
iueless her industry and wise planning brought 
things to pass for the comfort and well-being of 
oibers. Her hospitality was deligbtful, and it 

as good to have her forafriend. Sbe had the 
motber instinct, and besides rearing faithfully 
three children of her own, adopted and brought 
up ber dead sister’s child (now Mrs. W. T. Foss, 
of Portland), and “ Annie,” whom she received 
as a sacred trust from Mrs. Jobn Clough, of 
Cambridge, Mass., at the time of the latter’s 
death. Besides these, her eight grandchildren 
were very dear to her, and received richly of 
her wise and tender ministry. For thirteen 
years she and her busband had found a home 
with their daughter, Mrs. S. J. Bassford, the 
wife of a prominent physician and Christian 
worker of Biddeford. Her church membership 
was witb Foss Street society, by whom she was 
greatly beloved. 

While “sbut in” most of the time, she was 
practically interested in all tbat pertained to 
the welfare of Methodism and the Master’s 
cause. Her pastor found her a sympathizing 
and helpful friend,ever ready with a humble 
but confident testimony for her Lord. Antici- 
pating the fatal termination of her last illness, 
she calmly made the most minute arrange- 
ments, displaying considerate thoughtfulness 
that was remarkable in view of constant weak- 
ness and pain. She wished the dear ones not to 
put on mourning, asking them to lift their eyes 
in larger faith, above the grave,to the sunlit 
fields of God where she would surely be — not to 
think of her as dead, but as living a better life, 
ip a better world. 

On Friday afternoon, May 380 (Decoration 
Day), the familiar form lay on a flower- 
bedecked couch in the parlor, so life-like (ap- 
parently just asleep) that one of the grand- 
children, entering the room, called out softly 
but gladly: “Hallo, grandma!” Death had 
wrought a transformation. The wrinkles were 
gone ; the traces of age, and pain, and weari- 
ness were all smoothed out; the face had grown 
Strangely young, and a placid smile rested on 
the pale lips. Yet we knew that she, the gentle 
spirit, was not there, but bad been carried in 
the Father's everlasting arms, through the 
aight, into the eternal morning of yonder 
homeland. Rev. Edward H. Newcomb, pastor 
of the Second Congregational Church, assisted 

he writer in the conduct of the funeral sery- 
ices. The burial was in Greenwood Cemetery, 
Biddeford. 

Mr. Emerson tarries with us, in comfortable 
health, at the age of 85 yeurs, and is now the 
oldest member (in service) in the Maine Con- 
ference. His children—Mrs. D. H. B. Hooper, 
Mrs, S. J. Bassford, and Mr. James T. Emerson 
— are all with him in this city. 

C. W. BRADLEE. 





To Tell You Why 


This season, when so much “ Mission ” 
furniture is offered in the stores tor sale, 


our readers may be interested to know 
something about this class ot woedwork, 
and we suggest that they turn to our adver- 
tising columns today and read the interest- 
ing announcement of the Paine Furniture 
Company under the beading, ** Mission.” 


REPANS 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that 
is not benefited by the occasional use of 
a R-I P-A-N-S Tabule. For sale by Druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, coxteine 








ZIONS HERALD 


For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications for the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are now being 
received. 

For catalogue or information address, 
Rev.WM RFR. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY Scvottan savantauc 
te ie a ete eee, Sere Cee, Bee Tp 
structors, 1:36 Students from 90 Universities, 18 
Foreign countries and from 37 American States and 
‘lerritories. WILLIAM F WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


putes natiet, : free rooms and tree tui 
ti in the heart of 

ton in tne heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
hundred students. Fifty filth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY eo eet senoiarattne 


adie are ahaa one hundre. Scholarships 
of $5 each. Located close to 

the ¢‘ourts, Four hundred stu- SCHOOL OF LAW 
dents last year. Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean 8, CU. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashbur*on Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ‘o'"* Graduates are 


~___.. favored in the entrance 
ination. Exception- 
crelinica! and iavoratory SUAOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


_in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 
variety. Admis- COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY @niosopica! and titera- 


ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of A. M. and 

Ph. D, foe Cntieee GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. Address Dean B, P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


ACADEMICAL STUDY 
Private Tuturing by Mail 


Reviews, Classical and Mathematical Courses 
or professional men. W. CORRESP. INST., 
Westfield, Mass. High 2ommission for intelli- 
gent representatives. 


W ABAN SCHOOL Highest grade pee 
tory school for ys. 
Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 
Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN, MAss. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |. 
FOUNDED 1802 


The school enters upou its second century of 
existence with the opening of the fall term, 
Tuesday, Sept.9, 1902. Location unsurpassed. 
Advantages equal to the best. Rates as low as 
the lowest. 

Send for catalogue and detailed information 

to the Principal, 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, East Greenwich, R. I. 


.. DREW... 
Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on Spe- 
cial Topics every term. Particular attention given to 
Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in 
September. For information address the President, 
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Methodist Book Conegra 


New England Depository 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Notes on Epworth League secona Series — 

Prayer Meeting Topics?” soos" 

By Rev. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D., and 
Rev. CHARLES LYMAN NYE, 








Every topic for the six months is fully ex- 
plained in these Notes in such a bright and at- 
tractive way that every young leader who fol- 
lows its suggestions is sure to make his special 
topic entertaining and inspiring, and he will 
contribute toward elevating the religious tone 
of his chapter. 


Izmo. Paper, 15 cts. ; per doz., 1.20; postage, 
15 cents additional. 


Satan and Demons sy Lerner 7. rownsenp. 


A new volume of the 
LITTLE BOOKS ON DOCTRINE 
»+++«CHAPTERS ON... 
Incredulity, 
The Bible and Demonism, 
Satan and Demons, 
Physical Nature and Demonism, 
Instructive Belief and Facts of Expe- 
rience, 
Psychism and Demons, 
Deity and Demons, 
Christ and Demons, 
Immunity — Studies in Pathology — 
Correspondence and Bible Ther- 
apeutics. 


Price, net, 25c. ; by mail, %0c 


and Otber Sermons. B 
The Blind Spo ys Rev. W. L. W ATKINSON, one 
of the most powerful, culture! and successful of 


England's present-day preachers. “An intel- 
lectual treat, drawrfrom Nature's laboratory.’ 


12mo. 278 pp. Cloth. Net, $1.00. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall term will open Sept. 9. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fip 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Boe- 
ton. $100 Pian for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
President 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna- 
sium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super 
vision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
ronedto the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and two historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or ~~ on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 
per). 








a supply for a year 


HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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President Roosevelt’s Most « Stren- 
uous’’ Day 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT reached 
Boston very early in the morning, 
June 25, and from that hour until mid- 
night he was greeting the public, making 
addresses, and receiving distinguished con- 
sideration from the enthusiastic people of 
Boston, Cambridge and other suburbs. He 
was the guest of Harvard University, of 
the Spanish War Veterans, of the Algon- 
quin Club, and of the International Press 
Association, making three very noteworthy 
addresses, two of considerable length. 
Everywhere that he appeared be was 
given an ovation. Our space will not 
permit a description of the unusually in- 
teresting and enthusiastic scenes which oc- 
curred during the day. The President’s 
addresses were so important, that the 
space at our disposal must be devoted to 
them. 


Harvard University 


The Boston Journal thus impressively 
describes his remarkable address on 
Wednesday afternoon at the Commence- 
ment dinner: ‘*A wild burst of applause 
greeted President Roosevelt when he arose 
in response to the toastmaster’s introduc- 
tion. Mounting a chair, the official chor- 
ister proposed ‘twenty-seven cheers tor 
President Roosevelt.’ In one great wave 
the tribute swelled through the hall until 
the stained-glass windows could almost be 
heard to rattle. Leaning well over the ta- 
ble, the President gazed straight into the 
faces of those betore him, and spoke with 
a nervous intensity and a dramatic fire 
that precluded grace of oratory, but drove 
home his utterances with an effectiveness 
quite beyond the power of mere oratory.” 
He said, in part: 


When in Engiand they get a man to do 
what Lord Cromer did in Egypt, when a man re- 
turns as Lord Kitchener will return from South 
Africa, they give him a peerage and a great sum 
of money. He receives large and tangible re- 
ward; but our Cromers, our men of that 
stamp, come back to the country, and if they 
are fortunate they go back to private life with 
the privilege of taking up what they can find of 
the strings left loose when they sundered their 
old connections; and if they are unfortunate 
they are accused of mal-adversion in office, not 
an accusation that hurts them, but an accusa- 
tion that brands-with infamy every man who 
makes it, and that reflects but 111 on the coun- 
try in which itis made. 


GENERAL WOOD’S EFFORTS 


Leonard Wood four years ago went down to 
Cuba, bas served there ever since, has rendered 
services to that country of the kind which, if 
performed three thousand years ago, would 
have made him a hero mixed up with the sun 
god in various ways, a man wbo devoted his 
whole life to those four years, and who thought 
of nothing else, did nothing else save to try to 
bring up the standard of political and social 
life in that island; to clean it physically and 
morally ; to make justice even and fair in it; 
to found a school sysiem that should be akin to 
our own; to teach the people afier four centn- 
ries of misrule toat there were such things as 
governmental righteousness and honesty and 
tair play for all men on their merits as men. 
He is a man of siender means. He did all 
that. Hedid it on his pay as an army officer 
and as Governor of the island. 


JUDGE TAFT’S WORK 


And Taft, Judge Taft, Governor Taft, who has 
been the head of the Philippize Commission, 
and who has gone back there— Taft, the most 
brilllant graduate of bis year at Yale, tbe 
youngest Yale man upon whom that institu- 
tion ever conferred a degree of LL. D.,a man 
who, having won high position at the bar and 
then served as solicitor general, with all bis 
tastes impelling him toa judiciul career, and 
was appointed to the United States Bench, was 
asked to give up the position in order to go to 
the other side of the world io take up an infi- 
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nitely difficult, an infinitely dangerous problem 
and to do his best to solve it. He bas done his 
best. He came back here the other day. He 
has always had the honorable ambition to 
get upon the Supreme Court, and he knew that 
I had always boped he would be put there; but 
when there was a question of a vacancy arising 
I said to him, “ Governor, I think I ought to 
tell you that if a vacancy comes in the Supreme 
Court, while it would give you an opportunity 
to be put in the position you would like to 
have, I do not see how I could possibly give it to 
you, for I need you where you are.” He said to 
me, ‘Mr. President, it has always been my 
dream to be in the Supreme Court, but if you 
should offer me a Justiceship now and at the 
same time Congress should take off entirely 
my salary as Governor, | should go straight 
back to the Philippines nevertheless, for those 
people need me and expect me back and be- 
lieve I won’t desert them.” 

He has gone back, gone as a strong friend 
among weaker friends to help them upwards 
along the stony and difficult path of sell-gov- 
ernment; to do his part, and a great part, in 
mating the American name a symbol of bonor 
and of good faith in the Philippine Islands ; to 
govern with justice and with that firmness, 
that absence of weakness, which is only another 
side of justice. 


ABOUT SECRETARY ROOT 


And now Elihu Root, who had worked bis way 
up from being a poor and unknown country 
boy in New York to a position where in a year 
or two he had the leadership of the bar of the 
great city within his grasp, gave it up, made the 
great pecuniary sacrifice implied in giving it 
up, and accepted the position under President 
McKinley of Secretary of War, a position which 
for the lust three years and at present amounts 
to being not only the Secretary for War, but the 
Secretary for the Islands, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, at the same time; who has done the 
most exhausting and most responsible work of 
any man in the Administration, more so than 
the work of the President, because circum- 
Stances have been such that with a man of 
Root’s wonderful ability, industry and con- 
scientiousness the President could not help but 
devolve upon him work that made his task one 
under which almost any other man I know 
would have staggered. He has done that, and 
done it absolutely disinterestedly. He has done 
something which hardly any other man in the 
Union could have done as well as he has done 
it. Having brought before him continuously 
questions of the utmost intricacy to decide, 
questions upon which life and death hang, 
questions the decision of which will affect our 
whole future policy, questions that affect the 
welfare of the millions of people with whom we 
have been brought into such intimate contact 
by the events of the Spanish War, and whose 
welfare must be a prime consideration from 
now on, he has done ali that with the certainty 
of attack, with the certainty of misunderstand- 
ing, with the certainty of being hampered by 
ignorance and worse than ignorance, so that he 
could not do the best that was in him, only the 
best that the conditions would allow. It was 
all Abraham Lincoln could do, incidentally. 
He has doneall. Taft bas done it. Wood has 
done it. Those three men have rendered that 
service. Ivandonothingforthem. I can show 
my appreciation of taem in no way save the 
wholly insufficient one of standing up for them 
and for their works, and that I will do. 


Spanish War Veterans 


Around the President at this gathering 
was every stand of colors that w2nt forth 
with the more than 12,000 officers and men 
of Massachusetts to the Spanish War. On 
their dependent ribbons were the cabalistic 
names of Siboney, San Juan Hill, El Caney 
and Santiago, to say nothing of Guanica 
and the Yauco Road of Porto Rico. Betore 
him were more than three hundred officers 
who served, some of them in his own 
Rough Riders, some of them who passed his 
dead of the First United States Volunteer 
Cavalry on the night march by La Guasimas 
to the firing line before E] Caney. In his 
address he admirably and conclusively 
supplemented what he had said at the 
Commencement dinner. He said. in part: 


There has been a good deal of criticism, and 
some of it of an exceedingly intemperate kind, 
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about the actions of the army over in the Phij. 
ippines. That army is composed of exactly 
such men as those I see here tonight. Some of 
you went to Cuba, some to Porto Rico, some to 
the Philippines. . . Peace is almost there in tie 
Philippines. We bave trouble with the Moro, 
the Mohammedan uncivilized tribes in a sma!) 
part of the archipelago, but outside of thai, 
peace has almost come and it has come because 
the army of the United States, tne officers and 
enlisted men wearing the nuational uniform, 
bravely, quietly, uncomplainingly, and with an 
iron resolution, responded to that splendid serv- 
ice. The army has gone about its duty, heeding 
the foe in front as little as they had heeded the 
advancement of those who should have known 
better behind ; and steadily insisting that peace 
should come not by falling back from armed re- 
sistance, but by overcoming it; steadily insist- 
ing that order should be attained. It has gone 
forward until now throughout the Philippine 
Islands there is a condition of greater peace 
than bas obtained in them from the time when 
the keels of the Spanish ships first furrowed 
the waters of Manila Bay until the present mo- 
ment. And more than that, remember that the 
army has conquered, not to bring military rule, 
but in order that the sphere of civil govern- 
ment should be constantly extended at the ex- 
pense of military rule. So that, to use the lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Independence, 
owing to what the army has done in the Philip- 
pines, the average Filipino has more chance 
now for life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness than heever dreamed of having, or his 
fathers before him, until he came under our 
flag. 
4 The Press Banquet 


In his briefer address at the Press Ban- 
quet the President spoke of the community 
of interests which attends all sections of our 
country, so that what is done by Congress 
for the benefit of any one section proves a 
blessing to all. ‘* That being so,” he said, 
“every tendency should be encouraged 
which will make our representatives think 
nationally ; that will make our representa- 
tives appreciate that ultimately the very 
best way to represent any district is to 
respresent the whole nation well.” He 
closed this address with these character- 
istically trank and sincere words: “ If 
there is one thing which I hope all political 
parties will agree upon, it there is one zar- 
dinal virtue which all political parties 
ought to practive, it is the cardinal virtue of 
saying exactly what they intend to do, and 
then doing it.” 

Not only Boston and New England, but, 
through the public prass, the entire coun- 
try, will be unspeakably benefited by this 
strenuous day ot President Roosevelt in 
Boston. 





An Evil Tendency 


There is an evil under the sun that we 
have of late noticed a good deal, and it 
seems to be on the increase in our modern 
church lite. Itis the tendency ot people to 
leave their names on the record ot the 
church where they used to live tor years 
atter they have definitely settled in another 
town. And we are sorry to say that this 
unwise and harmful tendency is encouraged 
by many pastors, who waut to pad their 
church membership roll, and make an im- 
pression upon people ot their great interest 
inthem. The evils of this thing are many- 
sided. The church holding such names 
carries a load ot dead wood and has an ap- 
pearance of strength that it in no wise 
possesses. The people who go into a new 
town and attend a new church have not 
that interest in church lite and church 
work that they would have if they were 
actually members of that church and part 
of that life and that work. They become 


enfeebled and ftamished by this course. 
Neither church, the old nor the new, helps 
them much, They are likely to tall into 
the gap between thetwo. It people moving 
would take their church certificates with 
them, and at an early day hand them in, 
and at once settle down to work, what a 
blessing it would be! 





